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THE STANDARD LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 


ESTABLISHED 1825. CONSTITUTED BY SPECIAL ACTS OF PARLIAMENT. 








ANNUAL REPORT 1880. 


AMOUNT PROPOSED FOR ASSURANCE during the Year 1888 (3379 Proposals), . £1,874,703 


AMOUNT OF ASSURANCES ACCEPTED during the Year 1888 (for which 2972 Policies were issued), 1,496,362 
ANNUAL PREMIUMS on New Policies during the Year 1888, go eR ME ee 57,9 

CLAIMS UNDER POLICIES during the Year 1888, inclusive of Bonus Additions, . p ; ; 589,182 
SUBSISTING ASSURANCES at 15th November 1888 (of which £1,414,122 is Re-assured), . . 20,806,469 





TOTAL ASSETS, £7,000,000. ANNUAL REVENUE, £930,000. 
BONUS ADDITIONS DISTRIBUTED, £4,500,000. 


The Directors reported to the meeting that with the exception of the amount paid away in Claims, which shows a small Decrease, the results of the Year's Business 
were all of them in excess of the corresponding items reported last year (which, again, showed better than its predecessor), the number of Policies pro; for and issued 
being both 4 than in any previous year of the Company's history, while the amount of new assurances effected had only on one occasion been exceeded ; and that the 
accumulated Funds at the date of the Balance were close upon £7,000,000, and might now be said to exceed that figure—being 50 per cent. in excess of the amount at 
which they stood 15 years ago. , the 
In the course of his remarks the CHAIRMAN said :—‘ The new sums assured for 1888 amount, as you have already heard, to very nearly one-and-a-half million pounds, 
assured under 2972 policies, being an excess over 1887 of 457 in number of policies, and £193,448 in amount assured. For one previous year, viz., in 1875, our new business 
slightly exceeded the same figure of one-and-a-half millions, but on that occasion the number of policies was only 2070, or not much more than two-thirds of the number 

to-day. The average sums assured by each policy for the two years respectively were—for 1875, £729; for 1888, £504. It is a matter of congratulation to find 
from the lowering of the average per individual policy, that as years go on the benefits of life assurance are becoming more and more recognised by all classes of the 
community, whether as a protection for their families or their creditors in case of death. The comparatively new ‘‘ Endowment Assurance System "—of which class of policy 
there are no fewer than 765 included in the above-named total of 2972 for 1888—offers also the greatest advantages to those who wish a provision for themselves in the event 
of reaching old age, combined with protection against early death. I cannot help thinking that if that system were better known it would be still more generally adopted.’ 
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NOTES 


Tue majority of 141 by which the second reading of the 
Navy Bill was carried on Tuesday evening is in some sort 
a criticism on much of the opposition to the measure. As 
it is exactly fifty-one votes larger than the highest figure 
at which Lord Derby fixed the Unionist majority, it is a 
proof that the House recognises on both sides the neces- 
sity of increasing the Navy. As for the arguments—if 
they can be so called—brought against it, they were mere 
repetitions. There was the old story about the unconsti- 
tutional character of a Bill which binds the House to 
expenditure—as if every First Lord who lays a ship down 
does not bind the House either to carry it on, or waste 
every penny spent. Then there was the ‘argument’ drawn 
from Lord G. Hamilton’s inconsistent statements, as if the 
Navy was to be regulated according to the consistency or 
the reverse of First Lords’ speeches. Finally, there were 
the purely buffoon contentions of Mr. Labouchere and Sir 
Wilfrid Lawson—that nothing more is wanted, that it will 
be time to prepare when we are attacked, and that if we 
always run away we shall not need to fight. Lord Charles 
Beresford took his usual line that, though the Admiralty 
scheme is enough for the present, it is not enough for all 
time—as if the House bound itself to do no more when it 
has done what is in hand. _ It is a rather dreary reflection 
that the business of the nation has to be carried on in the 
face of so much aimless jabber. 


In the House of Commons on Monday night, Mr. 
Atherley Jones, under pretext of discussing the conduct 
of the police at Falearragh, contrived pretty frequently to 
disregard the urgent remonstrances of the Speaker, and to 
say a good deal about Mr. Conybeare’s trial before the 
Magistrates. That Mr. Conybeare also said a good deal 
about Mr. Conybeare goes without saying. As usual, the 
front Opposition bench dutifully followed in the train of 
the Obstructionists. The principal points brought up were 
the so-called espionage practised by the police on the 
holiday-trippers who had come over to Donegal, and the 
arrest of Mr. Harrison for supplying bread to a family in 
order to enable it to carry out an illegal and criminal pur- 
pose. The Solicitor-General maintained against Sir Horace 
Davey that Mr. Harrison’s was an offence which could in 
no civilised country be overlooked by those who were 
responsible for the public peace ; and he turned upon Sir 
William Harcourt with excellent effect. the epithet of 
‘insolent,’ which that gentleman had applied to the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord-Lieutenant. Feeling ran pretty 
high throughout the debate ; and Mr. Gladstone brand- 
ished freely that ponderous mace of irony, which does not 
do anybody much harm. As usual, the most pointed and 
weighty contribution to the discussion came from Mr. 
Balfour, who said that the Government were not to blame 
for what Mr. Harrison had suffered because he had been 
fool enough to follow Mr. Conybeare’s advice. If Fal- 
carragh was in a state of revolution, it was the Plan of 
Campaign and its abettors which were responsible. For- 


” 


~ 


B 


tunately, things were now becoming more settled. Mr. 
Atherley Jones's motion for the adjournment of the House 
was finally rejected by a majority of 97 ; but he must have 
had the satisfaction of knowing that he had wasted some 
valuable time. 

Mr. Batrour made a speech at a gathering ot Noncon- 
formist supporters of the Union on Wednesday which 
supplies one more proof of his versatility and wealth of 
resource. Taking practically as his text a statement made 
in a resolution passed by Nonconformist ministers at 
Bristol, that his Irish policy was ‘ utterly unworthy of a 
professedly Christian nation,’ he proceeded to demonstrate 
how far any such assertion is from being the truth. Mr. 
Gladstone laid it down some time ago as the surest test of 
a civilised and Christian country that peaceable and well- 
conducted subjects should be able to follow the ordinary 
employments of life with comfort and confidence. Now 
the Irish Nationalist party, with the aid of the English 
Opposition, has done its best to render such a condition 
of things impossible. Since 1881, therefore, Mr. Balfour 
argued, ‘it is certain that something has very materially 
changed: either it is Christianity, or it is Mr. Gladstone.’ 
In spite of the Pope’s denunciation of the Plan of Cam- 
paign and Boycotting, the Roman Catholic clergy are almost 
universally implicated in both these forms of lawlessness. 
The Nationalist cause has even received support from a 
large section of Nonconformists in England. But in Ire- 
land Nonconformist opinion is unanimous on the other 
side, for the very good reason that the Irish Noncon- 
formists ‘are on the spot, and know what they are talking 
about.’ It is these and the other Irish loyalists, ‘ the scat- 
tered communities who have not bowed the knee to Baal, 
that the Government represents. In a very striking per- 
oration Mr. Balfour declared that if an infallible prophet 
foretold the certain triumph of Home Rule in five years 
he ‘ would not alter his conduct by one iota.’ Ireland will 
become prosperous not merely by good seasons and high 
prices, but by some love of law and order, and some 
‘devotion to the elementary principles by which civilised 
societies are governed.’ 


Tue Liberal Union Club entertained Lord Derby to 
dinner on Tuesday night, and were repaid for their hospi- 
tality by a very excellent speech from the guest of the 
evening. He professed himself reluctant to deal with the 
Irish question, in which we seem to have reached a stage 
at which argument is impossible. Screaming has replaced 
jt, at least on the other side ; and Mr. John Morley affords 
a melancholy proof of the correctness of Lord Derby's very 
happily expressed conclusion that ‘when a philosopher 
takes to swearing he can give all common men a long 
start and beat them.’ Mr. Morley had brought forward 
as an Irish grievance the disability imposed on Roman 
Catholics as regards the office of Lord-Lieutenant of Ire- 
land ; and that he should have done so shows pretty 
clearly that there are really very few substantial 
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grounds of complaint against the government of that 
island. Mr. Parnell had been far from felicitous in 
his statement that the Tory party had promised to con- 
cede Home Rule ; nor had his supporters been more lucky 
in their attempt to mix up the Government with the case 
for The Times. If Mr. Parnell is regarded with suspicion, 
as Lord Derby most justly remarked, he has only himself 
to blame for the hesitation he showed in bringing The 
Times to book ; and the exultation of his followers at the 
detection of the forgeries is very significant of what their 
uneasiness was. Mr. Anstruther made a capital little 
speech in seconding a vote of thanks to Lord Derby, in 
which he spoke of the attempt now being made to stir up 
a Home Rule agitation in Scotland, and expressed a hope 
that the members of the club would be as resolute about 
every part of Great Britain as they were about Ireland, 





Proressor Butcuer’s article in Tuesday's Scotsman is a 
notable supplement to the letters of Mr. T. W. Russell 
on the subject of the evictions in Donegal. The action of 
the Nationalist agitators in that remote part has been 
peculiarly characteristic and peculiarly disgraceful. The 
landlord, Mr. Olphert, is a man who during the course of 
a long life has been invariably kind and considerate to his 
tenants. They have all prospered, with the exception of 
the lazy and the intemperate. The reasons for starting 
the Plan of Campaign on the estate are plainly indicated 
in the very noble letter written by Father Stevens to 
Father M‘Fadden. Nothing could demonstrate more 
plainly what a ‘ got up thing’ the evictions were. For- 
tunately the dread inspired by the battering-ram has been 
sufficient to prevent a repetition of much of the theatrical 
‘business.’ The result of the operation of the Plan will, 
of course, be the ruin of the tenants who were coerced 
into obeying it. The land is lying untilled and unsown ; 
and it is too late now to plant potatoes this year. Com- 
pared with the ruin and degradation which the priests and 
wirepullers have brought on the tenantry, the sufferings 
of the Constabulary are comparatively insignificant. Yet 
Mr. Butcher is to be thanked for drawing public atten- 
tion to the splendid service which has been rendered by 
that magnificent body of men. As Mr. Balfour said the 
other day at Manchester, ‘ Their temper and their courage 
and their loyalty are beyond all praise.’ And not the least 
sure guarantee of their continuance in the same path is to 
be found in the warm feeling of devotion and gratitude 
which they cherish towards the Irish Secretary. 





It was exceedingly unlikely from the very first that a 
number of men who could favourably entertain the idea of 
conferring the freedom of the city upon Mr. Parnell should 
pay any heed to the dictates of common sense or even of 
common decency. There was, of course, the chance that an 
overwhelming display of public opinion might make them 
tremble at the thought of the reckoning to come, and 
compel a proper deference from professing Radicals. ‘The 
display was made, and was so convincing to the rest of the 
world that two important Gladstonian journals outside 
Edinburgh recommended the instant shelving of the pro- 
posal. The majority of the Town Council, however, remain 
of their old way of thinking ; and on Tuesday the minutes 
were approved of by 23 votes to 15, only one Councillor 
having had the courage to come round to the right side 
in obedience to the unmistakable wishes of his constituents. 
It were waste of time to discuss what served as arguments 
for the others. They simply repeated in various forms 
the impudent assertion that the proposal is not a party 
move. The speaker who talked of a ‘packed bench’ and 
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so forth may be taken as fairly representative of the 
average Gladstonian type ; and so, too, may the one who 
talked about ‘ truest and noblest manhood,’ and made a by 
no means new quotation from Burns. But behind all the 
brave words on the side of the majority there lurked 
fearful sense of the coming of the day of judgment. No 
bit of paper signed ‘ Schnadhorst’ will avail at the muni- 
cipal elections, as they all very well know. 


Ir is said that Sir Hercules Robinson’s term of office as 
Governor of the Cape is to be prolonged for another three 
years. Colonial governors of tact and experience are of 
such exceeding rarity that the reappointment, if it has 
been or is going to be made, is probably a wise one.  Pre- 
sently, no doubt, there will be some explanation of the 
speech which Sir Hercules is said to have just made. He 
is reported to have uttered the astonishing belief that in 
the future there will be little room for Imperialism in 
South Africa. Without the context it is impossible to 
judge whether that means a great deal or nothing. If by 
Imperialism is meant the right of the Supreme Govern- 
ment of the Empire to see to it that Matabeleland and 
such-like territories are not handed over to a small and not 
very well administered colony, Sir Hercules was both in. 
discreet and miscalculating. But it is exceedingly un- 
likely that a man in his responsible position would permit 
himself the use of language so wild and crude. 


Tuere seems no longer to be any doubt that, as we have 
all along suggested, the German Emin Relief Expedition 
is a thinly veiled scheme for securing a German foothold 
in the best trading region of East Africa. Either Captain 
Wissmann, or his friends for him, have been talking very 
large about commencing hostilities and marching through 
disturbed territory ; but, as The North German Gaczetle 
bluntly points out, the Captain is not possessed of power to 
make war at his pleasure. ‘ He is only a Commissioner of 
the Empire, and dependent upon instructions from Berlin ;' 
and Berlin, as we know, is unlikely to stand much nonsense. 
Unluckily a great deal of mischief might be done before 
Berlin could interfere. We may hope that Captain Wiss- 
mann has been, or speedily will be, talked to in an official 
way, in the sense of the remarks in Zhe North German 
Gazette. It is very much to the interest of Prince Bis- 
marck to take care that Captain Wissmann does not force 
the hands of his masters, who already have quite enough 
on their shoulders in East Africa. 





Despite the latest dictum of Mr. Gladstone, that ‘ mili- 
tarism is the most conspicuous tyrant of the age, and 
it is the road to war, the exhibition of arms, ete., in 
the Royal Scottish Academy Galleries, Edinburgh, next 
summer promises to be a marked success. The first display 
of the kind in the kingdom took place in the city last 
year, and it received an amount of support which en- 
couraged the organisation of a second on a larger scale. 
On behalf of the project an influential committee has been 
at work for some time, with the result that now a satisfac- 
tory list of guarantors has been secured, and a large nun- 
ber of exhibits promised. Divided into eight sections— 
pictures, arms, uniforms, decorations, and relics of various 
sorts—the exhibition will be international in its character. 
The trophies thus brought together from different ages 
and countries will have an interest for members of the 
Services, students of art and antiquity, and the general 
public alike. The surplus funds are to be devoted to 
national naval and military benevolent and charitable 
institutions. 
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Mr. Hatpane’s Truck Amendment Bill looks very 
innocent on paper. Its aim is to amend the Act of 
1887, and the practical effect of it would be to pro- 
hibit by law in all parts of Scotland what is known 
as the ‘gains’ system. The most important item of 
‘gains’ is the quantity of potatoes given to the ‘ser- 
yants in husbandry,’ as the law calls them. Of course, 
the general principle of the Truck Acts is in favour of 
Mr. Haldane’s Bill. But the Truck Acts have always 
recognised the fact that husbandry is in an exceptional 
position. Mr. Haldane always recognises this. We 
must therefore decide the particular question he raises 
on its own merits. Judged by this test, the Bill must 
be condemned. On what general agitation, on what 
proof of extensive grievance, is it based? The farm ser- 
yants in some parts of Scotland are strongly opposed to it. 
The shepherds, the best of all farm servants, cheerfully 
take a larger share of ‘gains’ than any other class. How 
can the obligation to take so much wholesome food, which 
if not required is readily saleable, be represented as an 
injury requiring legislation ? If the ploughman got cash 
he would be more independent, he could buy a bottle of 
whisky, and get his wife a trashy bonnet. Let the plough- 
men combine, and make their own terms. It is only in 
certain districts that they will attempt it. But why 
should Mr. Haldane revise all the farm contracts in 
Scotland ? 





Mr. GiapstoneE has a very characteristic article on Italy 
in The Nineteenth Century for May, written, for the most 
part, in that strain of humility which is probably not in 
the least affected, but which it is so hard for the un- 
believer to think genuine, and which provoke comparisons 
with the utterances of at least two characters in Dickens. 
Mr. Gladstone sees a vast change in Italy since his last 
visit and all for the good. The national feeling is 
strong in every class of the community, even among the 
aristocracy and the priests, whose number has not been 
appreciably diminished by the Church’s loss of temporal 
power. The country is, no doubt, heavily burdened with 
debt ; but experience in finance will come with time. Its 
foreign relations are in every respect satisfactory ; and it 
bears no serious enmity to any European nation: certainly 
not to France, whose aid against the Austrians Mr. Glad- 
stone thinks very rightly to have been invaluable. The 
feature which he considers the most remarkable in Italian 
politics is the absolute freedom of the press, with its 
necessary consequence— publicity. No one can read this 
account of the prosperity and success of Italy without 
satisfaction ; and no one will grudge him any credit he 
may have earned in helping to build up that united king- 
dom. Its good fortune will probably continue till in the 
fulness of time some gifted Italian statesman raises the 
cry of Home Rule for Lombardy, the Sicilies, Venice, and 
the Papal States. 
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MURDER IN DISGUISE. 


TWNHESE are the words of Mr. W. C. Betts, who is 

described as ‘one of the principal native liquor 
traders in Sierra Leone.’ ‘I am myself a large dealer in 
spirituous liquors ; I have on the road now thousands of 
gallons of rum and several thousands of demijohns of gin 
bound for the Northern River countries, where I carry 
on the greater part of my business. The liquor traffic 
destroys body and soul together: such slaves have they 
become to the white man’s rum and gin. Rum and 
gin are their incessant demand and cry. The traffic 
has so debased them that everywhere they neglect their 
own comfort.’ 

In this strangely delightful statement Mr. W. C. 
Betts speaks not for himself alone. The worthy spirit 
merchant is spokesman for the whole trade and the 
whole sentiment of Great Britain. Hear him again, 
and mark how accurately he represents us all, as a 
community: ‘I am myself a large dealer in spirituous 
liquors. At this moment I have on the road to those poor 
natives thousands of gallons of the white man’s rum and 
gin. The liquor traffic destroys body and soul together, 
such slaves have my unfortunate customers become 
to the debasing traffic.” That is our case exactly, as a 
nation. As a nation we are large dealers in spirituous 
liquors. As traders we pour into Africa tens of thou- 
sands of gallons of cheap and deadly drink ;—deadly 
because cheap—cheap that we may extend the traffic 
and make the more profit. But we weep while we take 
the money, for we know that wherever we push our 
trade these poor wretches become such slaves of 
drunkenness that both soul and body are destroyed. 
Does Mr. Betts propose to go on with the business ? 
So do we. But, like Mr. Betts, we shall not cease to 
mourn over the frightful consequences of the debasing 
traffic as long as we carry it on. And, like Mr. Betts, 
we shall stand condemned by our own sensibilities for 
something undistinguishable from hypocritical wicked- 
ness as long as we do carry it on. 

Of course it may be that Mr. Betts has been mis- 
reported ; but even if so, the account here given of his 
business practice and his heart’s misgivings remains true 
of our own as a trading nation on the one hand and asa 
Christian community on the other. Or it may be that 
Mr. Betts, persuaded that it is not enough to grieve 
over the destruction of other people’s souls and bodies 
while you hand them the means of destruction ‘as per 
invoice, has stopped those consignments of the white 
man’s rum and gin, and means to sell no more. If so, 
he is redeemed from all accusation of conscious hypo- 
critical wickedness. But we cannot claim, as a nation, 
to participate in his penitence. We remain in the 
odious, ridiculous, contemptible position he has sketched 
out for us. Of that there can be no doubt at all; and 
therefore the question arises, Do we propose to con- 
tinue in that position ? 

This question was asked in the House of Lords on 
Monday last by the Duke of Westminster, who gave 
such an account of the facts of the case as might almost 
make the ‘ white cliffs of Albion’ red with shame. Our 
traders are not the most avid and most cruel, perhaps. 
Indeed, it seems to be pretty well ascertained that the 
cheapest, vilest, and most deadly poisons sold to the 
blacks as gin and rum are German commodities, 
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or Portuguese. It appears, however, that on the 
coasts connected with the Cape ‘superior gin’ is sold 
at twopence halfpenny per pint bottle, while ‘ splendid 
rum’ is delivered at ‘ninepence a gallon’: a misprint, 
let us hope, for nine shillings. Says Mr. James Irvine 
of Liverpool, ‘Two hundred miles of the West Coast of 
Africa consume 20,000 tuns of spirits a year: say 
twenty ships of a thousand tuns each’; and, he adds, 
‘the amazing thing is that all this traffic is conducted 
in the main by not over a dozen firms, and many of 
them, I believe, sincere Christians... The well-known 
explorer Mr. Joseph Thomson says, ‘ From the moment 
the traveller leaves Liverpool he finds himself in an 
atmosphere of poisonous spirits. 
corner of the vessel in which he takes passage. He 
sees the gin and rum disgorged from its capacious holds 
in thousands of cases at port after port, and he will 
almost look in vain for a bale of Manchester cotton.” 
These are dreadful pictures—dreadful when we view 
on the Kru Coast, for instance, ‘a kind of Hades 
peopled by brutalised human beings whose punishment 
seems to be a never-ending thirst for drink, and not 
less so when we are called to look upon the sincere 
British Christian handing out the stuff. Nor is it 
a mere question of morality or humanity alone. 
Strange to say, the sincere British Christian—(intent 
on his own immediate gain, may we suppose ?)—is not 
merely indifferent to the destruction of souls and 
bodies by the distribution of absolute poisons—he is 
destroying nearly all trade except his own. Mark 
what Mr. Thomson says above—that while the Africa 
ships reek with their loads of spirituous liquors, you 
may almost look in vain for a bale of Manchester 
cotton. In another place we read, ‘The farmers bring 
their produce to Lagos, and return to their vehicles 
loaded with rum and gin.’ In another, that whereas 
a certain Glasgow firm used to employ a large number 
of looms weaving cloth for the African market, now it 
has not one. Again, ‘A trader in the Calabar river 
wrote recently to his principals to send no more 
cloth—drink was the only article in demand. In 
the Niger regions the same thing was observed: the 
natives trafficked for drink, not for calicoes; and it 
is said that in one Portuguese opium factory on the 
Zambesi the work-people are paid in spirits—probably 
as much to their own contentment as to the satisfaction 
of their employers. Of course it never does to judge 
of a matter like this from particular statements or in- 
stances that may be picked and occasional. But we 
need not travel far to ascertain that if trade with a 
savage or half savage people begins with rum, it is not 
likely to go much further. 

Even from the political point of view this is a matter 
that demands serious consideration. The African races 
will take a deal of demoralising before they begin to 
die out, as others have done under the influence of the 
same blessings of commerce and civilisation ; and not 
only the man of trade but the political agent would find 
intercourse with a people lifted out of degradation 
much more profitable than with one yet further 
embruted. Altogether, then, it becomes a grave ques- 
tion whether nothing can be done to arrest an evil that 
has gone much too far already, and is likely to extend 
at an accelerated pace now that half Africa has been 
parcelled out amongst gin-supplying nations, each one 


It pervades every 
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anxious to ‘cut in’ and skim the market. And some- 
something very effectual : but only 
effectual if the competitors for African trade and terrj- 
tory combine to carry it out. The suggestion is that 
just as there is a common agreement to suppress the 
slave-trade, there should be a common agreement to 
Now 
there can be no doubt that it is as easy to do the 
As a matter of morality 
and humanity, we have no hesitation in saying that 
it is no better work to hinder the Arab slave-dealer 
than to arrest the sale of fraudulent poisons by which 





thing can be done 


suppress the trade in poisons sold as spirits. 


one thing as the other. 


whole populations are first demoralised and then de- 
Besides, they are Arabs who (for 
the most part) ply the slave-dealer’s trade. Germans, 
French, Portuguese, and sincere British Christians are 
employed in the other; wherefore it is all the more 
incumbent on the German, French, Portuguese, and 
British Governments to interfere with that business, 
Considering the false and pernicious character of the 
commodity dealt in, on that account alone the traffic 
ought to be restrained, as much as if it were a trade in 
But putting all such considerations 
aside, it is bad politics, and destructive of all legitimate 
and civilising commerce, to allow these murderous im- 
ports into Africa. 
ments did agree to prevent them there would be a deal 


stroyed by disease. 


arsenicated beer. 


No doubt, if the European Govern- 


of smuggling, and that kind of evasion. But so there is 
in the case of the slave-trade ; and yet we do not give 
up its suppression for that reason. And, as it happens, 
what ought to be done on the African coasts is being 
done in the German Ocean. As the Duke of West- 
minster pointed out the other day, by the North Sea 
Fisheries Bill the liquor traffic is forbidden in the 
territorial waters of Great Britain ; and by the inter- 
national agreement between Great Britain, France, 
Belgium, Holland, Germany, and Denmark applying 
to that part of the North Sea outside territorial limits, 
the sale of spirits to fishermen and other persons on 
board fishing vessels is prohibited ; fishermen are 
equally forbidden to buy spirits; the exchange or 
barter for spirits of any article, especially the fish 
caught, nets, or any part of the gear or ‘ equipage’ 
of the fishing boat, is also prohibited. Here is_prece- 
dent enough, if that be necessary ; and though the 
‘subject dropped’ when it was brought before the 
House of Lords, we thoroughly urge the taking of it 
up again, and again, till something is done to stop a 
traffic which, begun in fraud and carried on in utter 
heartlessness, comes out in the end as little less than 
murder in disguise. 





A LOVE SONG. 
(Found in the New Law Courts.) 


‘sy me no more my sweetheart’s name ! 
ik Unless you give an indication, 
I here protest in words of flame 

Ive no specific information, 


Ask me no more if first we met 

In maddening May or dank December ! 
I know I ought to know, and yet 

Upon my oath I can’t remember. 
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Ask me no more if I’ve received 
Some token of her young affection ! 

Although I may not be believed, 
‘The fact escapes my recollection. 


Ask me no more if she, my own, 

Is bound to me by love’s own fetters ! 
My memory is fled and flown 

Until I overhaul her letters. 


Ask me no more if we are wed ! 

I can “t exactly say I doubt it, 
But I*ve so very poor a head 

That I’ve forgotten all about it. 


THE LEGACY OF THE REVOLUTION. 


“TE confess to a certain sympathy with the feelings 
W which induced the Marquis de PAngle Beau- 
manoir to write his rudely-worded letter to President 
Carnot. The Hall of the Mirrors at Versailles is asso- 
ciated with the bright beginning of the great French 
Revolution, no doubt; but it is also associated with 
other and later memories. It was there that, not 
twenty years ago, the King of Prussia was raised on 
the shield by the German Princes as Emperor in 
Germany. That event took place, as the Marquis 
wickedly reminds M. Carnot, while France was lying 
in abject prostration, represented by a Republic which 
had been established by a mob in the agony of a 
national disaster. If there were not in the French char- 
acter an enviable power of forgetting whatever may jar 





on the pleasant feelings proper to the moment, these 
two ugly facts must have obtruded themselves on the 
crowd which listened to M. Carnot in the Hall which a 
native King built for his own honour and glory, and in 
which a foreign King surrounded by a victorious host 
solemnly took the crown which was the reward of vic- 
tory over France. But the President's hearers were 
wiser than to listen to such ugly memories. They 
applauded his platitudes, and then rushed to the buffet 
—while M. de Blowitz, conscious of dignity, descended 
to the park, to the restored Bassin de Neptune, having, 
we suppose, brought his own sandwiches in a paper 
parcel flanked by a pocket pistol. 

Of what M. Carnot had to say it must be allowed 
that it was appropriate to the speaker, the hearers, and 
the occasion. ‘That the President of the present Re- 
public should consider the foundation of that govern- 
ment as the ‘crowning of the imperishable work 
commenced here a century ago” was right enough. 
It is even quite true in a sense. That the grandson 
of the organiser of victory should include the Men of 
the Mountain among those who have conferred on the 
French nation the innumerable blessings it at present 
notoriously enjoys was also quite proper. In_ his 
enumeration of these blessings M. Carnot was per- 
fectly orthodox. Liberty, Equality, Fraternity, Jus- 
tice, the equality of all Frenchmen before the law, the 
abolition of privilege, ‘ the right of all Frenchmen to 
obtain public posts—(a very valued right indeed)—and 
military grades, liberty of labour, fair distribution of 
taxation annually voted, independence of thought, 
liberty of religious opinions, and the sovereignty of the 
nation "—these fine phrases, and names of great things, 
did M. Carnot glibly run off. It is true that half or 
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more of the school-boys in France could have done 
as much. ‘To assert that these blessings exist and 
are the direct result of the Revolution has been 
the practice of so many for so long that the formulas 
are perfectly familiar. We cannot, as we have said 
already, blame M. Carnot if he repeats them—or find 
fault when he goes on to show that the Third Republic 
has ‘crowned that imperishable work.’ When he says 
that it is the goal to which ‘this generous French 
nation, so passionate for equality and so jealous of its 
liberty, has at last so triumphantly attained—when 
he praises the Government which has put him at the 
top for having ‘broken with the personal power of 
one man, when he sings the splendour of ‘the result 
achieved by a hundred years of political labour, reflec- 
tion, and experience, he is only doing what a conscien- 
tious man with an honest ambition to have bien joué son 
role ought to say. We will go further. We have no doubt 
that M. Carnot believes every word of it. He has 
always been a model serious young man who honestly 
accepted the formulas. Kind nature made him a model 
young engineer—just the good boy who ought to have 
the cake. He has it, and for his greater happiness it 
never occurs to him that the cake is other than very 
good, very well cooked, and very sufficiently supplied 
with plums. 

If, however, it had been our privilege to have a quiet 
talk with the President while his relieved auditors 
were scrambling at the buffet, we should like to 
have put the other side to him. Is it, for in- 
stance, so very glorious to a nation that it only 
acquired the rudiments of good government after 
such terrible successive applications of the taws as were 
inflicted during the Revolution? Other nations have 
learnt without so much argument 4d posteriori. Then 
it was not obviously honourable, though it may have 
been inevitable, that the reform should have been accom- 
panied by such sweeping destruction. Having button- 
holed M. Carnot, we should have said, ‘ J’enez, M. le 
Président, you talk of having broken the personal power 
of one man, but these blessings of the Revolution of 
which you have just been speaking so eloquently, were 
they not the work of one man? Those “ principles of 
89” you have rolled off so glibly, who put them within 
the reach of us all? Not the States General or the 
Assemblies which followed it. They only achieved 
anarchy, the ruin of the old Government, and the vic- 
tory of the Jacobins, of whom M. Votre Grand-Peére 
(we wish to speak of him as War Minister and military 
engineer with every respect) was a distinguished mem- 
ber. The Government founded on the ruins these 
gentlemen made, whose work was it? A person of your 
honourable candour, M. le Président, will hardly deny 
that it was the work of one Napoleon Buonaparte, 
whose Government was, we seem to have read, eminently 
personal. He gave France order, security, good admini- 
stration, and the necessary minimum of liberty. If you 
doubt it, M. le Président, we beg you to read that 
great work of M. Taine which is now completing itself. 
Without him what would your principles of 89— 
(which, in parenthesis, we remark that you took at 
second-hand from Locke and others—statesmen or 
philosophers of a country which does not repair its in- 
stitutions by blowing them up with gunpowder)—what, 
we say, would your principles of °89 have come to? 
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That man, that Italian, that wielder of the sword, was 
in many ways a great scoundrel, and had many veins of 
rubbish in his metal—he went mad, and, having got 
upon your backs, he spurred you till you foundered—but 
after all it was he who built the habitable house on the 
ruins you Frenchmen had made. And now, M. le Prési- 
dent (here we should have held M. Carnot very tightly 
jammed in the corner), what have you done with the 
house he built? That taxation you spoke of, is it so 
slight, so fairly distributed, so well administered ? That 
liberty you described as existing, does it extend to those 
who believe what the Radicals dislike ? Does it include 
the freedom to become more popular than is convenient 
to you? Look rather at that other, whose rooms cost 
him now £57 a week at the Hotel Bristol under the 
foggy skies of Albion, at the back of the Royal Aca- 
demy! And, M. le Président, those who keep him out, 
is it a glory for France to have attained to them? Your 
M. Floquet, M. Tirard, M. Goblet, are they the men a 
nation should be proud to be governed by after a century 
of effort? We think, M. le Presi” But at this 
point the patience of that jeune homme sérieux would 
certainly have given out, and then the Scots Observer, 
charged by cuirassiers, gendarmes, deputies, and 
settee refreshed at the buffet, would have been com- 
pelled to retreat with all possible dignity, and discuss 
its own sandwiches and pocket pistol by the side of 
M. de Blowitz at the Bassin de Neptune. 








THE INDIVIDUALIST AT LARGE. 


HERE is hardly any kind of writing on which that 
eminent littérateur and genius, Mr. Grant Allen, 

has not tried his hand. Probably only Mr. Grant 
Allen would say that he has tried his hand on none 
which he has not adorned ; and perhaps in a modest 
moment even he might ‘ have his doubts’ about his con- 
tributions to current politics. The improving pages of 
the new Contemporary contain a characteristic article 
of his. It is written in that fine flowing, easy style 
which we all know and love so well: the style which 
ought to make us feel grateful that so eminent a 
‘scientist’ (as well as littérateur and genius) should con- 





descend to the use of nice colloquial language—even 
‘don’t * and ‘ can’t °—which ordinary persons can make 
shift to understand. Who that has a spark of hero- 
worship in him—if Mr. Herbert Spencer will per- 
mit the worship of a follower of his own as a Great 
Man—can fail to be interested in the things which Mr. 
Grant Allen says? his vigorous ‘I don’t for a moment 
mean to deny’s, for instance, or his striking and illu- 
minating ‘I don’t for a moment mean to suggest ’s ? 
There are many such jewels eight words long in the 
Contemporary utterance. And for those who do not 
like a long, blank waste of thought it may be thank- 
fully recorded that among its many merits there are 
included no less than twenty-four parentheses. 

The theme of it is ‘Individualism and Socialism.’ 
‘Fine old crusted Toryism’ ‘ prowling 
about Great Britain’ at this moment under the guise 
of Individualism. Not, however, in the Liberty and 
Property Defence League must you go questing for ‘ the 
real Simon Pure, as our author might put it in his 
condescending way. 





Is, 1t seems, 


The coy creature nestles in Mr. 


Grant Allen’s bosom. He and he alone can supply the 
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genuine article. For, it turns out, the true Individua- 
list is something very like a Socialist writ fine and large, 
He holds that every one must have ‘free and equal 
access to the common gifts and energies of Nature, and 
‘to the common stock of raw material.” Landlords are 
aggressors on the equal rights of others. The man who 
owns no land cannot sleep without paying rent for the 
ground he sleeps on; ‘he cannot eat of the fruits of 
the earth, for the earth itself and all that grows upon 
‘Property is theft, quoth 
and it has since occurred to the mind of the 


it is somebody else's.’ 
Prudhon ; 
aboriginal Individualist that private property in the 
raw material is ‘ rapacious, predatory, and lawless.” Of 
course the House of Lords is an offence and a stumbling- 
block to our guide, philosopher, and friend ; but that 
it is so is no excuse for his asserting that ‘it actually 
lays claim to an inherited privilege of making laws irre- 
sponsibly of its own mere motion for the whole commu- 
nity>; inasmuch as that is, unfortunately for him, not 
true. All this sort of thing has been heard pretty often 
before ; yet what Mr. Grant Allen, new minded as he 
is, proposes as a remedy appears to be doubtful. For 
he, good honest man, is ‘not a visionary or revolu- 
tionary land nationaliser.. So far as can be gathered 
from his latest pronouncement, his ideal is a state of 
society in which every one shall be at one moment fighting 
for a piece of land rent free and the next being turned 
out of his conquest as a monopolist and *tabooer, which 
is Mr. Grant Allen’s funny name for a landowner. A 
little light is shed on the question by our prophet’s 
statement of what ‘ we Individualists of the old type, 
we old-fashioned Individualists, object to in the way of 
State interference. ‘ We’ do not believe that one man 
should be taxed to pay for teaching another man’s 
children ; or that the State should take anything from 
him, except for purposes of external defence. ‘* We’ 
are utterly opposed to * Board schools, or free libraries, 
to heavy municipal expenditure, or the taxation of 
some for the benefit of others... The upshot of all 
which appears to be that the fine, old, crusted Indi- 
vidualist would undo every stroke of the work by which 
individual effort has contrived to put together civilisa- 
tion. Where individual enterprise is absdtutely indis- 
pensable, it must be badgered and robbed and bullied 
out of existence. And the action of the State must 
in like manner be austerely checked precisely in those 
departments where it has been in the past, and is like 
to be in the future, peculiarly beneficent. 

Our philosopher is not very sanguine as to the speedy 
fulfilment of his aspirations ; and it may console us for 
a probable delay in the realisation of his very beautiful 
ideal to reflect that it might have its disadvantages, 
and that Mr. Grant Allen’s Utopia might be per- 
meated with Mr. Grant Now, it 1s 
good to be witty and wise; and at times it is good 
(though not so good) to be even flippant. But to speak 
of a ‘gentleman who is called Earl of Wemyss, but 
whose real name, I am given to understand, ought to be 
Charteris, is not witty nor wise, nor even flippant 1 
the right way, but is simply ill-bred. Mr. Grant Allen 
should go back to his old loves, which were tolerably 
numerous. Let him expound the mysteries of the 
kitchen-garden as apparent from the point of view and 
to the seeing eye of the average Darwinian ; let him 
resume the short story in which he sometimes amused 


Allen’s manners. 
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without straining very hard; let him assiduously cultivate 
the novel with its smartness and its cleverness of a sort. 
In these he may continue to be scientific, erudite, restless, 
vain, morbid, pretentious, petulant, and unpleasant to 
his heart’s content. But his breeding will probably suffer 
less than it suffers whenever he takes to roaming through 
the starry wilderness of thought with no other guide than 
his own feelings. 
‘Farewell !’ he cried, ‘ ye scribblers all, 
And shun the fault I fell in ; 
Take warning by the awful fall 
Of envious Mr. Allen.’ 

‘Le rime nest pas riche,’ etc. ; but anything is good 
enough for the type of old-fashioned Individualist who 
forgets his manners and misstates his facts. 

PARNELL COMMISSION STA'TISTICS. 

STATISTICIAN who has been going through 
A the descriptive reports of the Parnell Commis- 
sion, and comparing one with another, sends us the 
following interesting results. ‘I would never have 
made up on the reporters, he admits, ‘though I have 
been at it daily, had not the breathing space at Easter 
given me my chance.’ 

Sir Charles Russell has leant forward and looked at 
the witness sharply a hundred and fourteen times. 
Sixty-seven time he has shaken his fore-finger. He 
has frowned a hundred and eight times, glanced at Mr. 
Asquith forty-two times, drawn himself up eighty-six 
times, leant to the right thirty-three times, to the left 
forty-one times, forward sixty times, backward nine- 
teen times. He has turned round to consult Mr. Lewis 
a hundred and five times, and turned from Mr. Lewis 
to resume his speech a hundred and three times. ‘Twice, 
therefore, he seems to have foiled the reporters. 

Mr. Parnell has entered the room seven times a 
quarter of an hour late, four times twenty minutes 
late, eight times half-an-hour late. Nine times he 
immediately took his seat, twice he nodded to Mr. 
Davitt, three times he smiled to Mr. Lewis, eight times 
he entered into conversation with Mr. Lewis, four times 
he conversed with Mr. Lewis, twelve times he addressed 
a remark to Mr. Lewis. Once he took off his gloves, 
five times he unbuttoned his coat. ‘Twenty-three times 
he looked jaded and anxious, and on the same twenty- 
three occasions he seemed in excellent spirits. Sixteen 
sketches of him have appeared in the illustrated papers 
with his hat on, fourteen with his hat off. He has 
been sketched fifteen times standing, twenty-two times 
sitting, thirty-seven times in an uncertain attitude. 
Mr. 'T. P. O'Connor has waved his hand to a friend 
eleven times, jumped up excitedly thirty times, laughed 
eighteen times, and whispered to a neighbour forty- 
three times. He has put his fingers through his hair 
eleven times, ‘sat back’ sixteen times, but only coughed 
once. Mr. Davitt has had piercing eyes thirty-nine 
times, and been lost in thought ten times. He has 
also stooped to pick up a pin. 

Kighty-six newspapers have had leading articles 
which began by saying that nothing could be further 
from the writers’ intention than to interfere with jus- 
tice by anticipating the verdict of the Commission. 
Chey have then proceeded to anticipate it. Eighty 
of them have argued that as Mr. Parnell did not write 
the letters approving of murder, he must be the finest 
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man of this century. The other six agree with the 
eighty that anybody not sharing this view still believes 
that none of the letters were forgeries. Seventeen 
‘poems’ were published about Pigott the day before 
he ran away, twenty the day he ran away, thirty-one 
next day, sixty on the day he committed suicide. Fifty- 
seven leaders treated his death as a comic episode. 
Since the beginning of the Commission, a thousand and 
three jokes have been got out of Mr. Smith’s referring 
to Mr. Walter as his old friend. To give effect to these 
jokes, no fewer than nine thousand and eleven notes of 
exclamation have been used. The Government has 
been referred to five hundred and sixty times as a leaky 
vessel. It has sunk with all hands on board seventy- 
six times. Once it fell through the air, pierced by the 
arrow ‘ Forgery, to be dashed against the breakers, and 
dig its own grave. It has also been a coach without a 
rudder, the horses gone over the precipice, and the fore- 
mast in tatters. 


THE ETHICS OF PUBLIC LYING. 

RECENT utterance of that staunch supporter of 
Fo: Parnellism, The Pall Mall Gazette, does much to 
enable Unionists to obtain an insight into the workings 
of the Parnellite mind, and to understand the straits to 
which that gentleman’s supporters have been reduced 
by the necessity of * seeing their friends through.’ It is 
within the knowledge of most newspaper readers that 
in the course of his evidence Mr. Parnell did, as a fact, 


admit that certain statements made by him in the 
‘House of Commons were ‘deliberately made with the 


object of misleading the House. Now we have no 
intention of discussing this singular piece of evidence in 
respect of its bearing upon the issues under trial. But 
the comments to which it has given rise in the quarter 
we have referred to are so singular and so informing that 
it is impossible to overlook them. 

Here is the situation. A member of Parliament, the 
leader of an important party in the House of Commons, 
takes part in a debate, and in reply to certain charges 
brought by responsible Ministers makes certain definite 
statements. Ona subsequent occasion the same member 
of Parliament declares on oath that the statements 
made by him on the previous date were not only un- 
true but made with the deliberate object of misleading. 
The additional statements made by Mr. Parnell in 
Court on Tuesday last in no way alter the circum- 
stances. It is sufficient to recall the actual expressions 
which the Irish leader is reported to have used. The 
Attorney-General : ‘ You wished to mislead the House?’ 
Mr. Parnell: ‘ Undoubtedly. The Attorney-General : 
‘Did you or did you not intend to misstate a fact when 
you made that statement to the House 7” Mr. Parnell : 
‘It is very possible I did“ The Attorney-General : 
‘Deliberately ?> Mr Parnell: ‘ Deliberately, quite 
possible.” The fact that on investigation Mr. Parnell 
finds that he was not so wrong as he imagined in no 
way affects the original character of his avowal. 

At the first blush it certainly does seem that if a pro- 
ceeding of this kind be right the ordinary code of ethics 
must be wrong; and it even seems that some sense of 
this truth was present in the mind of Mr. Parnell’s 
advocate in The Pall Mall Gazette. It was plain that if 
the common superstition about the duty of truth-telling 
were right, then Mr. Parnell, in this particular case at 
any rate, must be wrong. ‘There was obviously only one 
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convenient alternative. If the common superstition 
was wrong, then Mr. Parnell no doubt might be right. 
It was a bold step, but it had to be taken, and, to 
do the Parnellite organ justice, it must be admitted 
that it took the plunge with considerable courage. 
‘Pharisees and Fibbing’ is the graceful alliterative title 
given to a smart essay upon the duty of lying on 
occasion to serve a purpose. It is new to be told 
that not only is lying one of the ordinary accom- 
plishments of a British statesman, but that it is 
desirable and profitable that it should be so. By an 
odd perversion in support of this amazing theory are 
cited alleged instances of untruths in the speeches of 
politicians hostile to the journal in question, and these 
examples, or supposed examples, which have been over 
and over again denounced and condemned to serve the 
need of the moment, are now only reproduced as speci- 
mens of the wise use of this profitable art. Nor does 
this quite exhaust the effrontery of our new moralist. 
He boldly tries to turn the tables, and this is how he 
thinks he does it. ‘The British Parliament should re- 
flect British virtue; and for a member of Parliament 
to deliberately mislead his fellow-members (i.c., tell a 
lie) is an offence against the national virtue. So the 
thing looks at first sight; but a little clever scrutiny 
will soon convince any cool-headed person that in reality 
it is an exhibition, not of virtue, but of pharisaism.’ 

Now there is no occasion to deceive ourselves. No 
man really believes that it is right or honourable to say 
that which is false for the sake of gaining an advantage 
over an opponent. Still less does any one believe that 
the obligation to be true and honourable diminishes in 
proportion to the responsibility of the position occupied 
by the person who seeks to be dispensed from it. But 
the fact that the professional supporters of a policy 
should find themselves driven to advancing such a pro- 
position and openly supporting it as a maxim of public 
life, is perhaps about as strong a testimony as we can 
possibly receive to the degradation of a cause which can 
only be supported on such terms. 

After all, might not The Pall Mall Gazette 
spared its efforts to better the casuistry of the Society 
of Jesus? The editor may rest assured that what the 
public is troubling its head about is not whether it be 
right or wrong, expedient or inexpedient, to tell lies, 
whether in Parliament or out of it. Whatever 7he 
Pall Mall Gazette may advance, people’s minds are 
pretty much made up on these matters ; 
though they be called ‘ fibbing pharisees’ and ‘ hypo- 
crites, they are not in very great danger of altering 
them. The question which is really perplexing people 
is quite a different one, and it may be formulated some- 
what in this way. ‘ Morals apart, if ‘a man has “ de- 
liberately misled” the public once, may he not have 
misled it twice? and if twice, why not thrice, and 
thrice, why not three hundred times ?* ‘That is the 
problem which we have to do with just now. 
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play, The Profligate, at the new theatre at Charing 
Cross. Further, the new monthly periodical, The Play- 
goer, which represents the interests of the pit, declares 
that with this play there opens ‘a new chapter in the 
history of English drama.’ So emphatic a consensus of 
golden opinion is so extraordinary that one is con. 
strained to ask, ‘ What are its grounds ?” 

The motive of the play may be categorically stated 
thus :—To demonstrate the thesis that men before mar- 
riage ought to be as ignorant of the other sex as women 
are expected to be. For this purpose Mr. Pinero intro. 
duces us to a gentleman who, we are led to believe, has 
lived a life of more than average looseness (one journal 
describes him as ‘a handsome rake, a reckless seducer’), 
and who is about to be married to an extremely inno- 
cent school-girl. It is a case of * Amandus, he, and 
Amanda, she’: it is Tom Jones about to be married 
not to his wise and virtuous Sophia who knows all the 
weaknesses of her Jones, but to a green slip of a woman 
who knows nothing of anything, not even of herself. 
The enamoured pair have scarce departed to be 
married, when there enters the lawyer's office, where 
we have been introduced to them (the lawyer acts 
throughout as chorus to the play, to emphasise its 
points and drive home its lesson), a mysterious young 
woman (Molly Seagrim with a difference), leckadadaiead 
and grief-stricken, who proves to be the typical ‘victim’ 
of the ‘ handsome rake, and who is wandering the earth 
to find him—for what purpose is not clear. We next 
see the married pair in the most ecstatic state of mutual 
adoration (they are on their honeymoon), she expressing 
her desire to be his slave, and he convinced of sin by her 
purity and innocence, and seeking to make atonement 
for his past by the distribution of charity to poor chil- 
dren. To them there enters ‘ quite promiscuous * the 
victim, who discovers in the husband her victimiser. 
The wife perceives the truth, and, in a paroxysm of 
shame, what not, demands that he. shall 
‘Deny it!” He cannot ‘deny it, and she bids him 
‘Go!’ He goes; and finally, after a period of most 
painful probation (in which he contemplates suicide), 
he is readmitted to his wife’s presence and obtains 
forgiveness. 

Now what is there about this play to attract general 


praise of so lofty and enthusiastic an order? It is not 
its construction (though that is excellent) ; it is not 


the wit and vigour of its dialogue (which are below even 
Mr. Pinero’s level), nor its passion (which in the main 
is rhetorical and without conviction); it is not its 
character-drawing (which is conventional, weak, and 


contradictory, some of the critics themselves being 


judges); it is not the originality of its situations (which 


have been familiar for years to the readers of The 
Family Herald); it is not even the acting (which, 
except in the case of two old stagers who played small 
parts, is flagrantly inharmonious and bad) ;—it is none 
of these things that has the extravagant enco- 
miums of the critics: what has prostrated them all in 
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adoring delight is its singular morality—the 
preached in these four acts °—the ‘denunciation of sin’ 
—the ‘eloquent plea for purity ! !° 

It is well to denounce sin and to advance eloquent! 
pleas for purity, but to write and produce a play like 
The Profligate is to take the stage as much out of 
touch with actual life as is the pulpit often, and the 
Sunday-school prize. ‘The moral thesis which has beet 
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underlined for general eulogium is impossible of appli- 


cation to social conditions. If it is not supernatural, 
it js at least ultrahuman. If it were possible to make 
a wide attempt at applying it in existing conditions— 
that is to say, so long as male human beings are con- 
stituted as they are by nature, and so long as it is 
thought desirable and thrifty to discountenance early 
marriages—it would be found to work more ruin to 
public morality, to the general health and happiness, 
than any or all of the social evils which it might be 
expected to cure; in public discussion it is impos- 
sible to be more fully frank about this. We do 
not deny Mr. Pinero’s right if he chooses to take 
up the ‘thesis for dramatic exposition, but we fail 
to recognise the propriety of such epithets as ‘ human, 
truthful, unforced, when applied by the critics to a 
play which is as narrow and partisan as an anti-vivi- 
section tract, and which takes no note of the common 
facts of nature and life that bind us all and that, 
properly considered, are the strings of the tragic harp. 
Both Mr. Pinero and his critics are clearly of opinion 
that he has set forth and illustrated an ideal; both he 
and they, however, would do well to consider that the 
ideal is the real heightened but kept within its own 
sphere, and not the actual transformed and cut away 
from its natural limitations. 

A few weeks ago we had occasion to remark the 
extent to which ‘ Methodism’ prevailed in Art ; we did 
not expect to have so soon to note that ‘ Methodism” 
had invaded the stage. If that critic is a prophet who 
declares that with T'he Profligate there is begun ‘a new 
chapter in the history of English drama, then for the 
future not ‘the play” but morality will be ‘ the thing.” 
And what morality! The morality that glorifies the 
green ignorance of the Young Person and calls it Virtue, 
that would (like Mr. Podsnap) make the Young Person 
the supreme arbiter of conduct ; the neo-morality which 
has invented the Worship of Woman ; for it will have 
been perceived that the morality of The Profligate is 
of that new, high-falutin’ variety which disdains sanity 
and compromise. It is long since it made its appearance 
in The Girl's Own Weekly and in some sections of the 
daily press. Its inculcation in the theatre, and the wide 
and warm welcome it has received, are evidence of its 
spread significant but not surprising in an epoch which 
has produced hysterics in journalism and sentimentalism 
in polities. 


ABERDONIANISM IN ‘THOUGHT AND 
LITERATURE. 

( LI) Aberdonians—past-masters, that is to say in 

the art, and fervent believers in the creed of 
Aberdonianism—are at present gloating over a modest 
little book which has been prepared expressly for their 
delectation by one of themselves. It contains, among 
other things, the examination papers set for a long 
series of years in the annual Bursary Competition of the 
University of Aberdeen and of Marischal and King’s 
Colleges, which are now united in one institution, with 
the names and succinct narratives of the careers of the 
First Bursars. Time was when there was only one gate- 
way to this proud pre-eminence (and the £30 a year 
for four years which it brought with it), and that the 
best ‘ version "—or the best translation of an exceedingly 
Intricate piece of Scots-English and Ciceronian Latin. 
Aberdeen like other Universities has yielded to the 
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broadening influences of time, and in the examination 
papers of the Bursary Competition the ‘ version’ has 
to take its place beside other things more beloved of 
the modern spirit of culture. Nevertheless, the Bur- 
sary Competition remains still the special and eminently 
honourable feature of the Aberdeen University system 
—the means by which the poorest lads in the North of 
Scotland, if they can win a prize of between £10 and 
£30 a year, may obtain an admirable and now suffi- 
ciently varied education. 

Each of our Scottish Universities has its distinguish- 
ing note; that of Aberdeen is strenuosity. The Aber- 
donian is par excellence the Competition Wallah of 
Scotland, and, indeed, of Great Britain. The spirit of 
the Bursary Competition, of what he terms not ‘ cram- 
ming’ but ‘ grinding-up’ subjects, pervades his entire 
college training, and indeed his life. College prizes 
are decided by the results of examinations ; even 
yet certain University Chairs are bestowed by the 
same means. Aberdeen has become quite a nursery of 
Senior Wranglers, of Indian Civil Servants, of Fer- 
guson Scholars and Shaw Fellows. At the age of six- 
teen the granite of his native city and the spirit of 
competition enter into his soul, and between them 
make his career, even although they somewhat detract 
from the moral and intellectual symmetry of his 
nature. On his forehead—itself a slab of monumental 
granite—stands written, though not in wrinkles, that 
Law of the Survival of the Fittest in which he is an 
almost fatalistic believer. Not without reason did Sir 
Walter give Dugald Dalgetty his education at Marischal 
College, Aberdeen. Where else could an adventurer— 
who is, after all, but a man making a bursary compe- 
tition of life as a whole—have acquired intellectual 
habits necessary for success? It was, doubtless, after 
a conversation with an Aberdonian that Carlyle dis- 
covered ‘the Hell of not getting on. His making it 
an English, as distinguished from a Scottish, institu- 
tion was either one of his grim jokes or one of his 
explosions of petulant, though genuine, patriotism. 
Byron would be the demigod of the Aberdonian’s 
idolatry but for one consideration. He had good 
Aberdeen blood in his veins; he attended the Gram- 
mar School of Aberdeen; cut—so legend has it— 
‘dominus* out of the wood of one of its desks ; and was 
held back by superstition from crossing the Brig of 
Balgownie, and gazing into the unfathomed depths of 
the Don beneath. But then Byron was not quite 
a success; his life He did, indeed, 
carry the literary world by storm, much as a la- 
bourer’s son from the neighbourhood of Fochabers or 
Peterhead by emerging from the annual competition 
among University entrants as First Bursar opens the 
oyster of the world. But why, O why did he not 
follow up his first success? Why did he not carry off 
Mary Chaworth as if she had been a Senior Wrangler- 
ship or a Ferguson Scholarship? There would then 
have been no Guiccioli, no tragedy at Missolonghi. 
For the typical Aberdonian, although as loyal, as 
cordial, as brotherly as any other Scotsman, is as 
merciless to weakness, as prone to regard material 
failure as its synonyme, as Milton or Bismarck. 

Aberdonianism, as will be allowed even by its be- 
lievers and practitioners, has not produced anything 
supremely good in Scots art, literature (in spite of 
Archdeacon Barbour, James Beattie, and T'ullochgorum 
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Skinner), and thought. It has not given Scotland a 
Burns, a Scott, a Hume, or a Carlyle. It is perhaps 
distinctly first only in one field—that of encyclo- 
pedic information, of knowledge of the kind that can 
be ‘ground up.’ Professor Robertson Smith is said 
by his worshippers to be one of Scotland’s Men of 
Destiny; and before he was Professor of Arabic in 
Cambridge and editor of the Encyclopedia Britannica, 
before even he was the first of Free Church heretics, 
he was First Bursar in Aberdeen. Aberdonianism 
is also said to be responsible to some extent for Mr. 
Gladstone ; but this circumstance may be passed over 
as its misfortune and not its fault. But, if Aberdeen— 
regarded not as a town, but as one of Scotland’s intel- 
lectual nerve-centres—cannot be said to have produced 
anything or anybody that is absolutely of the first 
order, it has performed two services which, taken to- 
gether, are perhaps of as great value. It has exercised 
a stiffening, strengthening (in the case of art a too hard- 
ening) influence on Scottish life and culture in general. 
Although it has given the present Parliament Mr. W. 
A. Hunter and Mr. Peter Esslemont, it has in the past 
taken a foremost part in more than one _ successful 
Conservative movement in Scotland. When Scottish 
orthodoxy seemed in the latter half of last century 
staggering under the blows of Hume, it was rallied 
by George Campbell of Aberdeen, now remembered 
in virtue of his Philosophy of Rhetoric, but in his 
own time considered the chief authority on miracles. 
In our own day, when the ‘innovations’ associated 
with the name, the precept, and the practice of the 
late Dr. Robert Lee threatened to carry all before 
them, the forces of resistance were organised into a 
sort of Macedonian phalanx by Dr. Pirie of Aberdeen, 
who, till the day of his death, was the undoubted 
leader of the Church of Scotland. Then Aberdeen has, 
compared with the two larger Universities, produced 
an extraordinary number of able and influential men 
in all walks of intellectual activity. Not even the most 
ardent pupil of Dr. Bain, Emeritus Professor of Logic 
and English Literature in Aberdeen, or of Professor 
Masson of Edinburgh, will give his favourite the first 
place in the one case among the thinkers, in the other 
among the critics and historians of the day. Admirable 
as is much of the work of Professor Masson, there is 
just a spice of truth in the malicious description of 
him which appeared some years ago as a ‘ Carlyle with 
a wooden leg stumping painfully, but with Aber- 
donian resolution, through the Miltonic period’; while 
as for Dr. Bain, and his Cerebro-Psychology and that 
vivisection of all the graces which he terms Rhetoric— 
what can we do but say with Coleridge, Eheu! pauper- 
tina philosophia in paupertinam religionem ducit! Yet 
no Scots Professors have of late years had a more re- 
markable abiding power over the minds and hearts of 
their disciples than these except Emeritus Professor 
Blackie. He, too, is claimed as an Aberdonian in virtue 
of his education and the earlier portion of his profes- 
sional life. But he is the fly in the Aberdonian amber. 





SCOTS BUSINESS. 
HERE is a negative evidence which is very signifi- 
cant in politics. Last Monday a motley crowd 
of busybodies met in the Town Hall of Westminster. 
They said that the national business of Scotland was 
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utterly neglected and the wishes of the Scottish 
people were constantly over-ridden. ‘Therefore an in- 
dependent Scottish Parliament and Executive are re. 
quired. But, if the anxious patriot turns to Hansard, 
what is the Parliamentary evidence of this alarming 
state of things? Ireland, we know, is groaning under a 
lawless tyranny. Accordingly Parliament is inundated 
by, say, 70 or 80 Irish questions a day, calling atten- 
tion to the grosser instances of bloodiness and brutality. 
Nothing ever comes of these questions except the 
consumption of public time, which is always some- 
thing. But that is because there is an inconvenient 
person of the name of Balfour who has developed a 
really shameless capacity for answering questions, 
Where are the Scottish questions? ‘There are none, 
It might have been thought that if the great 
soul of the Scots people was panting for freedom, 
and their national life obstructed and defeated 
every point, some glimmer of this would have been 
discovered in the conduct of the Scottish representa- 
tives. A diligent search through the proceedings 
of the House of Commons during the last week 
would scarcely suggest that, as Mr. C. Waddie stated 
at Westminster, the legislative independence of Scot- 
land had become ‘the movement of the day.’ The 
Government were, no doubt, asked whether Sheriff- 
Clerks were to get any remuneration for their additional 
work under the Crofters’ Act. The Government re- 
plied that no Sheriff-Clerk had asked for any, but that 
the matter is already provided for by the Act. The 
Government were also asked about the appointment of 
assessors to the Crofter Commissioners, and they ex- 
plained in detail that these appointments had been made 
with care and propriety. ‘The Government further 
announced that they would not introduce a public Bill 
for the extension of the municipal boundaries of Glas- 
gow. Such are the Scottish questions, and they do not 
sound as if Scotland were bleeding at every pore. 

The proceedings of the Scots Home Rulers are 
amusing enough, but they can hardly be called serious 
politics. They illustrate, however, the absolute con- 
fusion in which the Gladstonian party are placed. 
Lord Rosebery says Mr. Gladstone's policy of 1886 
was a blunder. Mr. Gladstone says the suggestion 
he has changed that policy is ‘an impudent false- 
hood.” The Scottish Home Rulers say, ‘Then let us 
have a Federal Constitution, the only alternative’; 
Mr. Morley says he will never put the British 
Constitution in the melting-pot ; and Lord Rosebery 
says he will ask the lawyers and the Civil Servants 
whether the thing can be done. Opposed to all this 
is the enlightened programme of the Government— 
the maintenance of the undivided authority of Parlia- 
ment and the complete decentralising and liberalising of 
administration. ‘The Scottish Local Government Bills 
are a most important instalment of that programme. 
They contain something more than the form of local 
administration. They offer a rival policy to that of set- 
ting up subordinate Legislations. They are directed to 
the relief of the Imperial Parliament and the central De- 
partments, and a corresponding increase of the power 
and duty of self-government in the Provinces. When 
they become law, as all the omens seem to indicate 
they will the country will recognise that decentralisa- 
tion is right and wholesome, while separation is not 
only mischievous, but impossible in theory and practice. 
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MODERN MEN. 


HENRIK IBSEN. 


O living writer is so far forward in the modern spirit 
of literature as the Norwegian playwright, Henrik 
Ibsen. It is proper enough to call him a playwright, so 
long as it is remembered that he is a man of genius ; for, 
while the substance of his work is so new as to be hard to 
define, the form of his work, perfectly clear in itself, has 
been misrepresented and misunderstood. Different peoples 
have different notions of what a play is and what a play 
should be. So an English playwright, who is not a man 
of genius, but has made a stage success by an adaptation 
from a novel, says that Ibsen’s plays are pamphlets. 
Another English writer, who seems to know only those 
plays of Ibsen that have been translated into English, 
says with great enthusiasm that they are devoid of the 
tricks and catchwords of the theatre. That is not so. 
The characters in the plays might be catalogued according 
to their catchwords—and, for that matter, will in all pro- 
bability be so catalogued by the German critics of the 
next generation ; and a technical analysis by one who 
understands stagecraft could not fail to reveal in them a 
hundred instances of a good use of the tricks of the 
theatre. As for their being pamphlets, there never yet 
was a work of art that was true to life but has been 
accused of controversialism because it showed up the 
skulking wrongs of life. Ibsen has like every man of 
power his own view of what wants a remedy in the exist- 
ing state of things. But he has never sought to enforce 
that view by writing a pamphlet ; and his view is some- 
thing different from what it is often represented to be by 
those who write pamphlets (or, which is much the same, 
articles in the magazines) about his plays. 

He served an apprenticeship of some fifteen years 
learning and working in the art of writing for the stage. 
When he was scarcely yet a man, and the young ideas that 
made the Revolutions in the middle of this century pos- 
sessed him to write, the form his work took was a play 
with the conspirator Catiline for a hero. In the next 
fifteen years, though he wrote many poems and satires, his 
main business was that of dramaturge, or playwright, and 
artistic director, or stage manager, in Norwegian theatres. 
This was nearly all ’prentice work. He left Norway when 
he was six-and-thirty, and has silently disavowed, or 
wrought over with an older hand, almost all that he wrote 
before leaving his home. What remains from this time 
in his maturer work is a mastery of the art of the 
theatre. It is narrow-minded to hold that because his 
plays treat of matters which are ignored by English 
dramatists of to-day, they are therefore unsuited to the 
stage. He who would understand the poet must go into 
the poet’s country. Ibsen's plays live upon the stage in 
Norway. It needs small penetration to see that they 
would hardly live upon the stage here. But that is to 
their credit. They have another aim than to make a 
pastime for the rich and the idle. Before he went into 
voluntary exile to work without the inconvenience of 
daily contact with the little local interests and prejudices 
which take offence at his plain speaking, Ibsen had ap- 
proved himself (with the exception, perhaps, of his friend, 
Bjérnstjerne Bjérnson) the foremost imaginative writer of 
his country. It may be reasonably enough supposed that 
the aim of his plays (as it everywhere seems to be their 
effect) is to make his influence felt upon the minds that 
seriously consider the future of modern social life. 

The sum of his acknowledged work amounts to seven- 
teen plays, of which The Woman from the Sea, pub- 
lished last year, seems to be unknown to Ibsen’s recent 
critics in England, and a small volume of poems. Taken 
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in historical order, they show a change of mind that made 
him choose themes from the life seen around him instead 
of from an imagined life of the past in which heroes acted 
great things. His European reputation rests mainly and 
properly upon the social plays. Modern literature de- 
monstrates upon the living subject, and Ibsen is a deter- 
mined vivisector of the existing social body. He does 
not propound a theory for the cure of ills. He shows the 
inner growth of health and disease in the mind and charac- 
ter of civilised persons; and thus to one who finds it painful 
to look beneath the skin of things (as some find it painful 
even to rub off the paint and powder) Ibsen’s work will 
always seem gloomy and dispiriting. They have said of 
him that he knocks down standing rules of conduct and 
breaks the faith in Christianity. That is as it may be. 
His writings give no direct warrant for the view. And it 
has to be confessed that, in face of the impression of his 
dramas, the question whether art must be based upon 
morality or not seems ridiculously mean. To young men 
particularly, and to all who have strong beliefs in good and 
evil, Ibsen gives confidence and the assurance of a better 
future. Out of all the ugly elements of civilisation—com- 
pact majorities which vote in ignorance of their leader's 
motives ; a free and independent press that preaches at 
the bidding of partisans; marriages that may be got for a 
price ; fatal diseases of body and mind passing from father 
to son ; children taught what no grown man believes—out 
of all these he makes a product that touches the sense of 
beauty and satisfies the craving for a knowledge of life as 
it is; and, that being so, young men never fail to see 
that cheerfulness and hope are at the core of his mind. 

He is never tired of repeating that we live surrounded 
and held in by dead things, dead theories, dead beliefs, 
and dead ideas. His Doctor Stockmann says that a good 
viable truth will last you some fifteen or twenty years. 
The action of all his plays shows a human being in the 
process of ‘ shuffling off this mortal coil’ of dead notions— 
notions of commercial honesty, or of a wife’s duty, or a 
mother’s duty, or one’s duty to society. Sometimes the 
process kills the subject, as in Rosmersholm ; sometimes the 
subject lives it through, as in The Woman from the Sea ; 
sometimes the dramatist cannot say what the end will be, 
as in A Doll’s House and Spirits Returning, and leaves his 
play standing like a great query. But in every case there 
is the struggle between living ideas and dead ideas, and 
the emancipation from dead ideas ; for that, according to 
Ibsen, is life. There is a story in the Reminiscences of Ser- 


jeant Ballantine, which is like a type of the thing shown in 


all these pieces. The learned gentleman tells how a bet 
was made upon a race by an old man who died a few 
minutes before the race was run. It is a rule among 
betting men, it seems, that when one of the parties to 
a wager dies the bet is off. In this case those who 
were interested in the wager took the corpse of the old 
man, and set it up in a club window with a newspaper 
in its hands, that the old man might look alive until 
after the race was run, and his heirs be liable in the 
wager. So, in these plays, men set up dead truths to 
serve their sordid interests. There is a remedy, and the 
real drama in the plays shows its operation, quiet or 
violent, forming character by feeling. Change in ex- 
will not do. The medicine is to be taken 
inwardly. There must be liberty of the mind to go 
back upon a bargain made in ignorance, and power to 
make choice in knowledge and free-will. Ibsen says 
that he hates the politicians because they work only for 
revolutions in the outside of things—in politics ; while 
the one thing needful is a revolution in the spirit of 
man, giving his ideas a new content and a new ex- 


ternals 


planation. 
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Such are the points of his work that have most im- 
pressed his generation ; and he is now so far advanced in 
years that he will not, in all likelihood, add very much 
more to what he has done. But it is scarcely fair to pick 
precepts from his plays, and call them a social philosophy. 
He is, first and last, an artist ; and his work impresses 
because it is a representation, not an explanation, of 
life. If it looks gloomy, and grey, and bleak, like the 
northern country of its origin, it more than once recalls the 
line in the song, ‘ And dark and true and tender is the 
North.’ With all its shadows and spectres, it has plenty of 
light places ; and its nature is so large and calm, so strong 
and quickening, that a fanciful man, while reading Ibsen, 
might think he was walking in a forest of pines. 





MR. BARLOW TO BE HAD. 


ii is Mr. Barlow’s singular custom to fall into a reverie 

in the street in the immediate vicinity of persons who 
seem to be discussing matters of unusual interest. In this 
way, he says thoughtfully to his beloved pupils, one often 
gets the news for nothing. One day lately he woke from 
such a fit of abstraction on the Mound, behind two gentle- 
men whose dignified bearing and sweet reasonableness at 
once marked them Town Councillors, and, conducting Sand- 
ford and Merton to a seat in Princes Street Gardens, thus 
addressed them :— 

‘ The conversation which we have accidentally overheard 
reminds me of the story of Mr. Parnell or The Man whom 
nobody knows anything against that he can prove, which, how- 
ever, as you have already heard it, I will not proceed to 
narrate.’ 

‘For this act of forbearance,’ Tommy and Harry began, 
in voices husky with emotion, but were unable to proceed. 

‘We have just learned, continued the worthy tutor, 
giving a melting eye to each, ‘that the Town Council of 
this fair city have determined, by an enormous majority, 
to bestow the freedom of Edinburgh on Mr. Parnell 

‘Whom nobody, interposed Harry proudly, ‘knows 
anything against that he can prove.’ 

‘It is only fit and proper,’ said Tommy, ‘ that Edina, as 
I may venture to call the Scottish capital, should thus take 
to her bosom, if I may be allowed the expression, a gentle- 
man whose qualifications, to speak metaphorically, call so 
loudly for recognition.’ 

‘ As you are aware, pursued Mr. Barlow, unconsciously 
assuming the attitude of a neighbouring statue, ‘ my object 
in coming to Edinburgh was to offer myself as a Parlia- 
mentary candidate to the Party which seemed to have 
most seats at its disposal. In other words, my politics 
are faith in the people, and I have only hesitated because 
I was not certain which side the people are on.’ 

Tommy. These, sir, if I have studied the aims and objects 
of politicians aright, are the tenets of the great Gladstonian 
Party. 

Harry. Without further preamble, I intrude a word to 
say that the sentiments so felicitously expressed by Tommy 
are also mine. It seems to me, sir, though I make no pre- 
tence at being infallible, that the time has now come when 
you may safely declare yourself a Gladstonian ; and I must 
add, even at the risk of offending you, that the Party will 
be appreciably strengthened by the addition to its ranks 
of a man of recognised probity, who has long felt deeply 
the crying injustice to which we have for centuries sub- 
jected the unhappy country of Ireland. 

Mr. Barlow. Having from the first been a strong sup- 
porter of the winning side, and only having held aloof 
until I was certain which side that was, nothing can be 
more obvious than that I am an ardent Gladstonian. With 
perfect confidence I, therefore, now publicly fling in my 
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lot with the Home Rule Party, and the only point remain- 
ing to be decided is whether I was a Home Ruler before 
Mr. Gladstone or am a recent convert. 

Tommy. If you think fit to be the former, the low 
Unionist press would be unable to bring against you any 
charge of inconsistency. 

Harry. On the other hand, so shrewd an observer as 
yourself cannot have failed to notice that in Scotland it is 
not considered seemly to have views until Mr. Gladstone 
has formed them. 

In reply, Mr. Barlow put his foot upon the seat, and, 
looking to the west, murmured as follows : ‘ In reluctantly 
allowing myself to be persuaded to contest this constitu- 
ency in the Gladstonian interest, I do so the more readily 
because for years it has been my fixed and conscientious 
conviction that Ireland never will be a prosperous country 
until its Government passes exclusively into the hands of 
the noble band of heroes who have suffered for it, bled 
for it, died for it under the grand old name of Parnellites. 
Gentlemen, I am not ashamed to say that I, too, have been 
a Parnellite since I visited the oppressed country in the 
year 18606.’ 

Tommy. Cheers. 

Mr. Barlow then turned and addressed the east. ‘ Elec- 
tors and gentlemen, he cried, in a voice that rang with 
truth, ‘putting to the side the personal considerations 
that would tempt me to a private life, I offer myself as 
your Parliamentary candidate, because I hold that private 
advantages should not be allowed to stand in the way of 
Duty. I shall not attempt to deceive you. But the otier 
day I lived in the darkness of night, so far as the Irish 
question was concerned. I shudder to think that I might 
be there still, but I am not. For bringing me into the 
sunshine I have to thank one whose name is very dear to 
you all. I refer to William Ewart Gladstone. But a few 
days ago—-ah! gentlemen, it seems an eternity—I sat 
down to a speech by that glorious man, and I felt hard of 
heart. I rose converted, the tears were streaming down 
my cheeks. Let me say the blessed words again: William 
Ewart Gladstone !’ 

Harry. Prolonged applause. 

Mr. Barlow. On the whole, I think I am a convert. 

Tommy. I presume it is quite certain that the Glad- 
stonian is the winning side? From the conversation we 
chanced to overhear, it appears that a plebiscite is to be 
taken on the Town Council's decision. 

Mr. Barlow. In taking a plebiscite the Unionists are but 
riding for a fall. I give them 7000 supporters. Edin- 
burgh represents the feeling of Scotland, and the Town 
Council represents Edinburgh. Gladstone and Parnell 
carry the day. The flowing tide is with us. And now we 
shall adjourn to tea. 

A few days afterwards Mr. Barlow, who had sallied forth 
to hear the result of the plebiscite, was met by his affec- 
tionate pupils in the hall of their residence at Albany 
Street. 

‘While you,’ said Harry eagerly, ‘have been abroad 
hearing the result of the plebiscite, which, though the 
figures have not reached us, must have struck dismay into 
the hearts of the Unionists, Tommy and I have not been 
entirely wasting our opportunity.’ 

‘ With the object of assisting you in your political ambi- 
bitions for the public weal,’ said Tommy, ‘ we have been 
going from house to house explaining that you are an 
ardent convert to the Gladstonian cause.’ 

‘I said,’ interposed Harry, ‘that you had flung in your 
lot with the great Gladstonian party.’ 

Tommy. | said you were persuaded that the flowing tide 
is with us. 

Harry. 1 told them you knew that in the matter of 
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Mr. Parnell the majority of the Council represented the 
feeling of the electors. 

Tommy. And that not more than 7000 persons would 
fill up the post-cards. 

Harry. Most of them laughed a good deal. 

Tommy. And advised us to look at to-day’s papers. 

Harry. Perhaps you, sir, know what they meant. 

Mr. Barlow. I know a man who, if placed in my circum- 
stances, would say ‘ D——n.’ 

Harry. Oh, sir! 

Tommy. Mr. Barlow! 

Here Mr. Barlow's palms came suddenly into sharp con- 
tact with the cheeks of his young pupils, who at once 
withdrew stiffly to their own apartment, where they sat 
silently on the bed for some time, with their arms round 
each other's necks. 

‘It seems to me, dear Harry, Tommy said wistfully, ‘that 
something has happened toput our venerated preceptor out.’ 





THE NEW GALLERY. 


T has been said, with truth, that the common auction 
picture would look well enough in the New Gallery. 

Mr. Whistler has proved what could be done by clever 
hanging, in a much less fascinating place than this. But 
the Committee of Arrangement are clever at hanging, and 
so the glamour of the show may well mislead one as to 
the intrinsic worth of many of the exhibits. Whether 


good or not, it is one of the few that one ever dreams of 


lounging in for the sake of enjoying the ensemble. You 
are forced to go to the Academy to see certain pictures : 
will the time ever come when you will enjoy the visit for 
itself? Yet the Academy could easily be made a much 
better exhibition than this. Lost in its ample and volu- 
minous bosom, and rendered thoroughly ineffective, are 
several New Galleries, or their materials. We cannot 
complain of the professional part of the New Gallery. 
The Directors have chosen well, and have secured perhaps 
enough real pictures to fill one of their rooms. Then we 
observe a great gulf fixed, and on the other side of it 
pathetic amateur works, fine intentions that cannot get 
embodied in paint—thin, pale ghosts of pictorial ideas 
that once were robust and living. If one might make 
the separation, and realise this imaginary gulf—in plain 
words, put all the good pictures in one room, and spread 
the rest over the others—every one would instantly recog- 
nise that the New Gallery is only half the place it ought to 
be. It is part of the humbug of England that a Gallery 
in no way bound to hang anything but good stuff, and 
encumbered with no Academicians, should voluntarily 
make its rooms an asylum where faddists in paint live 


under the protection of big names and in the shadow of 


really robust work. The New Gallery cannot pretend 


like the Academy that it has to represent all the art of 


the country. It has a mission, however: it pretends to 
show quiet and poetical work to advantage, to give de- 
corative work some chance of being seen, and to afford 
space and comfort wherein work that does not clamour for 
notice can be studied with care and deliberation. Not to 
be unfair, we must confess that it does this: that its 
establishment has been, and we hope will be, most ser- 
viceable to art. But it is crippled of half its power. As 
we said before, one of its large rooms would suffice for 
its real work. The New Gallery should be as strict as the 
New English Art Club, but on a wider basis. It should 
admit purely decorative work, but only when that work is 
good. In fact it should carry out its own programme, but 
with greater rigour and discrimination. 

Messrs. G. F, Watts, Alma Tadema, J. S. Sargent, 
Arthur Lemon, John Collier, H. G. Herkomer, and Pro- 
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fessor Legros make this show, by the size, number, and 
quality of their pictures. This is no reproach to capital 
contributions by Messrs. J. J. Shannon, Arthur Melville, 
La Thangue, J. M. Swan, Homer Watson, J. W. Hen- 
nessey, G. Boughton, Alfred East, H. R. Bloomer, Mark 
Fisher, H. Wilkinson, Aubrey Hunt, Professor Herkomer, 
C. N. Kennedy, H. Moore, E. Parton, J. H. Snell, A. D. 
Peppercorn, Adrian Stokes, E, A. Ward, Napier Hemy, 
W. B. Richmond, Mesdag, and perhaps one or two more. 
Mr. David Murray should be added to this list, but we put 
him apart, because none hoped ever to see him paint a pic- 
ture with such pretensions to art as Willows (125). If the 
visitor looks through the exhibits of men mentioned in the 
second list, he will not fail to find work of the highest 
excellence which, from smallness or sobriety, makes no 
great mark on the walls. Such are, for instance, Mr. 
Homer Watson’s wonderfully romantic Mill in the Ravine 
(79); Mr. Hennessey’s very bright and luminous Golden 
Hill, Essex (96); Mr. Henry Moore’s more than usually 
rich and delightful scheme of blues Jn Sight of Sark (188) ; 
Mr. Swan’s strange vision of polar bears swimming like 
water-rats (27), and a Portrait of Mrs. Sidgwick (29), Mr. J. 
J. Shannon’s best, most conscientious, and least showy work. 

When we examine the pictures of the men on the first 
list we are confronted with as good work as any of these 
artists have ever executed. Mr. Watts occupies the main 
centre of the west room with Fata Morgana (57), a 
triumphant instance of grand decorative style, a picture 
composed and felt like a Titian. In the superb modelling 
of the female torso there is none of the spottiness and 
fumbling sometimes to be seen in his work. The can- 
vas is admirably filled, and where there is not fine flesh 
painting to interest the eye draperies and accessories are 
woven in with uncommon vigour and propriety. Here is 
but little excuse for the many painters who follow a master 
in his worst points, and Mr, Watts in a certain dirtiness of 
colour. The gallery is full of this strange English love 
for dirty colour, and Mr. Watts, in some of his exhibits, 
is not altogether free from it. Low, juicy, Old Master- 
like tone may often be agreeable ; but what is the mean- 
ing of that unclean variety of dulness of hue which gives 
flesh the aspect of London bricks? It seems invidious 
to cull a special instance from a gallery so full of examples; 
but we take the portraiture of Mr. W. Carter, because that 
artist has given promise of good things, and may possibly 
amend his ways. It may be well, in this connection, to 
pass to the portraiture of Mr. Hermann G. Herkomer. 
In his best work, The Earl of Londesborough (59), although 
he attempts the bold, striking manner of the late F. Holl, 
Professor Herkomer, Sir J. Millais, Mr. Pettie, etc.—and 
we think surpasses them—his flesh is simple, luminous, 
and sufficiently clean. Two eminent portraits remain to 
be spoken of, both painted with the stylish sort of handling 
that has come to be considered French. In Miss Ellen 
Terry as Lady Macbeth (110), Mr. John Sargent strikes 
one of those sudden and unexpected blows that, know- 
ing his powers, one ought nevertheless to expect. The 
dress is a mass of shining beetle-backs, the lining of 
the long sleeves green, and the background a powerful 
blue. Mr. Sargent has the virtues of the well-trained 
modern painter in perfection. The ancient painter was 
trained on a single convention, and if it always kept 
his work decorative it was at the cost of nearly 
always doing the same thing. Of things that he can 
get under his eye Mr. Sargent finds no one more diffi- 
cult than another. But there are things which cannot 
be seen, and these the old painter with his convention, 
made shift to handle as a glorious and poetical decoration. 
And is there not also something admirable in the kind 
of eye that renders with the precision and impartiality 
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of a machine of genius a summary account of how light 
affects whatever is seen in the world? It is like a sen- 
sitive plate that not only records successive points of 
vision, but arranges, generalises, and estimates the value 
of every part of the field of impression. Mr. John Collier 
has emancipated himself completely in his exquisite group 
—Mrs. Harold Roller and Joyce Collier (129)—from the 
bonds of over-conscientious realistic study. He has not 
been false to his high standard of truth in drawing and 
modelling, but has managed to combine it with free- 
dom and beauty. He has never modelled anything better 
than the lady’s arm in this picture; he has shirked 
no detail and avoided no problem of texture; but he has 
attained to good composition, soft and excellent colour, 
and beautiful feeling and expression in the faces. Open- 
air realism as strong, brilliant, true, and utterly un- 
affected as Mr. Arthur Lemon’s Mid-day Bath (97) has 
seldom been seen on the walls of an English gallery. 
It is an achievement to secure natural composition, fat, 
aérial and perfectly clean colour, drawing and modelling 
both truthful and broad, as well as complete unity of im- 
pression, on so large a canvas. The boy and horses are 
well wrapt in the tone of the whole picture, which is 
wonderfully bright and luminous. The sea is very 
broadly treated, but without any formalities or curio- 
sities of handling. Mr. Alma Tadema chiefly shines 
in his portraits—Mr. F. D. Millet (7), Sisters (9), M. 
de Soria (10)—smooth, elegant canvasses, with a marked 
flavour of personality. Professor Legros is represented 
in oil by two stately and austere landscapes—la Vallée 
Pauvre (80) and A Path by a Wood in Burgundy (71). 
An inconceivable effect of grandeur is attained in these 
large, solemn canvasses, in which tall trees full of weird 
character tower up in a haze of indefinable hue. The 
latter is particularly majestic in composition, and in the 
effect of light which is modelled with the broadest and 
finest truth in the trees and ground. Yet there is a 
severity as of the most severe Old Master in these land- 
seapes which will hardly recommend them to the care- 
less, fugitive glance of the common gallery-haunter. It 
would seem impossible, however, that anybody could pass 
over Professor Legros’s silver-point drawings in the Gal- 
lery. The magic of their ease and perfection must arrest 
even those who cannot see that this magisterial style 
covers a matchless subtilty of realistic modelling. We 
shall only ask the visitor to compare them with drawings 
by which they are neighboured ; to look at the feeling 
for structure in eyes, noses, mouths, etc., in faces by other 
men, and then come back to these and admire. It must 
be borne in mind, too, that Mr. Legros’s collection of heads 
shows all sorts of types—even Japanese—and that he by 
no means displays this mastery of line upon a conventional 
type he has learnt by heart. 

The Sculpture Section contains some poor work, and 
nothing of supreme merit. Messrs. Boehm, Alphonse 
Legros, J. Havard Thomas, T. S. Lee, Onslow Ford, T. 


Nelson Maclean, etc., send good work. We noted, too, 





much mean, stupid, and unsculptural niggling, such as 
Happy Old Age (397). This trifling with cap and strings 
and imbecile wrinkles cuts up a surface in a way that is an 
insult to real sculpture. Observe the contrast between 
such a thing and its next-door neighbour, Head of Pan 
(396), which is by Mr. Legros. 





COUNTY COURTS. 
I 


A T a political meeting in one of the suburban districts 
of the metropolis, a speaker was discussing some 
phase or other of the eternal Irish question. He de- 
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scribed the wretched condition of affairs, and dwelt with 
force and pathos on the misfortune of landlords defrauded 
of their rents. Then he clinched his argument by a per- 
sonal appeal :—‘ What would you do,’ he said to his hearers, 
‘if your debtors refused to pay their debts, though well 
able to do so?’ ‘Put ’em in the County Court,’ was the 
somewhat unexpected response. And the honest citizen 
who made it was evidently surprised that such an obvious 
course had not presented itself to the speaker's mind, and 
happily unconscious of a state of society where this infal- 
lible remedy might be tried in vain. 

The County Court is, indeed, to the average middle- 
class Englishman of to-day something as sacred as trial 
by jury or the right of public meeting. The old County 
Courts, whose powers and duties are discussed at such 
length by our constitutional historians, were the places 
where these ancient institutions had their birth. The 
modern County Court is, as the text-books say, the ‘creature 
of statute’ ; but the very statute that created it expressly 
did so as a continuation of the older tribunals, and it at 
once took something of the place that these had occupied. 
That it does so worthily is proved by the fact that its juris. 
diction and consequent importance have gone on increasing 
almost year by year, and evidently with the most satisfac- 
tory results. Of its legal aspect we spare to speak ; what 
we are concerned with is its human interest. It is a fact 
that it pictures, as few other institutions, and certainly as 
no other courts, the daily life of the districts in which it 
is situated. This is specially true of the dozen or so ot 
Metropolitan County Courts which are the tribunals where 
the vast population of London settle the vast majority of 
the civil disputes which of necessity arise among them. 

There are various reasons which make the County 
Courts the most representative of all. The Police Courts 
have sometimes a stronger, though a more common and 
vulgar, interest; but they only deal with the criminal 
classes, which after all are a mere fraction of the popula- 
tion. Their interest is narrow—is fixed within certain 
limits. The record is monotonous and the picture one- 
sided. As exhibiting types of general manner, they are 
worthless. And, for another reason, cases tried in the 
Supreme Court are worthless from this point of view. 
There the legal overshadows the human interest. The 
spectator does not quite see what all the talking is about. 
Points are elaborated. With damnable iteration of detail 
the story is swamped in dry legalities. Only the profes- 
sional mind can appreciate the beauty of a particular line 
of cross-examination ; and when, as sometimes happens, 
there is a prospect of something more entertaining, it is 
sternly shut out, even as Mr. Justice Stareleigh shut out 
the story of the soldier and the thousand lashes, with the 
remark that it is ‘ not evidence.’ 

Now in the Metropolitan County Court there is some- 
thing vastly different. All classes meet there, and all 
sorts of disputes are there decided. Again, they are not 
like the Police Courts: an almost bewildering number of 
cases are disposed of at each sitting. The movement 
throughout is quick and varied; in only a few cases are 
judges’ notes taken, and picture succeeds to picture as 
rapidly as slide follows slide in a magic-lantern, Very 
often you have plaintiff or defendant in person ; and it 
is not always possible, and the judge often finds it not 
particularly wise, to check very speedily the flood of 
talk from both. Many entertaining irrelevancies are 
uttered; and generally the result is a storm of abuse, 
suddenly checked by the judgment of His Honour 
which, if not quite satisfactory to either party, evidently 
meets the justice of the case exactly. 

In a good many cases there is just enough detail to 
make the whole thing interesting, and not enough to 
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weary. The looker-on feels somewhat in the position 
of the man in Le Sage’s novel, for whose benefit the 
roofs of the houses in the city were taken off, in order 
that he might assist at the domestic drama enacted be- 
neath. Thus (to take a tolerably frequent quarrel) some 
graceless rascal runs up a long bill with his landlady ; 
departs without ‘parting, and is discovered patronising 
a rival establishment. Then his landlady determines, as 
she says, ‘to “expose him” in the County Court.’ He 
elects to make a fight for it, and do what he can to expose 
her. She ascends the witness-box, large and tremulous, 
not quite blameless of a suspicion of gin; such a one as 
Dickens would have loved to paint. The case goes on, 
and all sorts of curious details of lower middle-class life 
are disclosed. The maid-of-all-work backs up her mistress 
most strenuously, whilst a former lady lodger, between 
whom and the defendant ‘certain tender relations have 
existed at which the landlady audibly sneers, brings testi- 
mony to show that the charges are preposterous, that the 
alleged consumption of beer is impossible, and generally 
that the defendant is a very badly used person. His 
Honour speedily finds for the plaintiff, and the next case 
is called. In this a footman sues a nobleman for wrongful 
dismissal. It quickly proves to be a ‘mere try-on.’ The 
plaintiff, a dissolute, if not a pampered, menial, has trusted 
to the unwillingness of his master to appear in the County 
Court ; but he has made a mistake : the evidence as to his 
malpractices is overwhelming, and the verdict is for the 
defendant. Our disinterested spectator notes with atten- 
tion the picture of every day life in the noble mansion 
whose roof has been removed for him as effectively as for 
Don Cléofas himself. 

As might be expected, the scenes presented by the 
County Court vary a good deal according to locality. In 
Brompton the impecunious aristocrat is pursued by his 
not very long-suffering creditors for articles which are 
certainly not necessaries ; while in Clerkenwell, or Shore- 
ditch, or Bloomsbury, where there are numbers of busy 
streets, we have a large proportion of ‘running-down’ 
cases, or cases in which street passengers have been 
injured by vehicles. In all such causes, and indeed 
wherever horses are concerned, there is a terrible conflict 
of evidence. The witnesses, apparently in good faith, will 
swear themselves black in the face to opposing purposes 
about matters which are clear in the beginning, and as to 
which they ought to be, and perhaps are, perfectly well 
informed. The wrong side generally overdoes jit, and, by 
attempting to prove too much, shows the weakness of the 
ease. Such actions abound with touches of the life and 
humours of the streets ; but these are mostly familiar, and 
so seem less noteworthy to the philosophic looker-on. In 
Whitechapel, again, the scenes are quite other. Here the 
vast foreign population of the East-end settle their dis- 
putes, and the Court has often a distinctly Semitic flavour, 
for quarrels about Passover bread or ‘ Kosher’ meat are 
common. Hither let Mr. Besant repair. Much as he 
knows of East-end life, he may here lay in the material— 
the virgin and unhackneyed material—of another // Sorts 
and Conditions of Men. 





MUMPHIUS AT ST. ANDREWS. 


‘[T is sapping your Commerce, it is breaking up the 

Family, it has already undermined your Religion,’ 

said Mumphius. 

‘What has? 
drowsily. 

They were lying on the bents at the High Hole, on a 

sunny Sunday afternoon. The Eden lay before them in 


Robert 


Elsmere?’ asked the Pedant, 
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wide silvery reaches ; the hills were airy blue; the white 
sea-birds shone reflected in the shining sands. 

‘No,’ said Mumphius testily, ‘not that endless novel. 
Golf !’ 


Mumphius has come over from Bonn for the May meet- 
ing, and to finish his celebrated book on The History of the 
Relations of the Sexes. 

‘Golf is doing it,’ said Mumphius, ‘ or Golf is finishing 
it. You English are all gone to pieces.’ He spoke with 
the frankness of the Germans. 

‘Yes, I know, said the Pedant. ‘ You have mentioned 
it to me before. But why through Golf?’ 

‘Yesterday, answered Mumphius, ‘1 met a Scotsman, 
an old Bonn man. _ I asked him “How he did?”: he 
answered that they gave him Eighteen, but he had only 
been playing for a year. Seeing that he meant some 
mystery of your eternal ball game, I asked him if he 
thought well of it. ‘Nay,’ he answers, ‘’tis an ill game. 
Since I began it, I have neglected my business, I have 
neglected my wife, and I have neglected my religion.’ 
That is how you are all going to the universal bonfire !’ 

‘ Why should a man neglect his wife ?’ asked the Pedant, 
who, fortunately for all concerned, is not a marrying 
man. 

‘They all do it,’ cries Mumphius ; ‘it is breaking up the 
family, this game: it is making men despise women and 
avoid them, and making women hate men. This place,’ he 
moved his hand towards the links and spires, ‘is the Grave 
of Love.’ 

‘Walkinshaw’s, murmured the Pedant ; but Mumphius 
hurried on: ‘The Grave of Love! Woman cannot breathe 
this air! Did you ever know a woman that St. Andrews 
agreed with ?’ 

‘Never, I admit,’ said the Pedant, who is nothing if not 
fair. 

‘ Man stalks here alone, or would be alone if he could— 
with his caddy. What made H. H. hit into the bunker, and 
take six to the short hole? The nervousness caused by pet- 
ticoats, you bet. The sacred link of children, the memory 
of a sister’s caresses, of a wife’s endearments, of the April 
eyes of a bride are all forgotten here. You care for nothing 
but holes, bunkers, dormies, que sais je! You have for the 
fairest, the purest, the best of Heaven’s creatures’ (Mum- 
phius does not always take this line), ‘You have but one 
word, Fore ! You want to get away from your womankind ; 
you sneak off to play, to drink, to talk shop, to make up 
matches.’ 

The Pedant gently nodded towards a sunny bunker, 
where an Oaristys (as he called it) or sentimental conver- 
sation was being held between a young man and a maid. 
The youth’s gaze was bent on the lady’s face, and she was 
poking holes in the sand with her en tout cas. 

‘Yes, yes, I see,’ grunted Mumphius, ‘ but this is Sunday, 
mind you. Just listen—you can hear him—to his words of 
love !’ 

Indeed the cavalier was heard explaining that he had 
been ‘three down at the turn,’ and the lady was consoling 
him as only woman can. 

‘ The old story,’ grunts Mumphius: ‘I tell you, woman 
must be admitted to your diversions, or she becomes a 
mere odalisque, and you are all brutalised !’ 

‘ Like the ancient Greeks,’ replied the Pedant ; and the 
German philosopher winced. ‘But she really can’t be 
admitted,’ the Pedant went on. ‘ Let her putt at the short 
holes, and mind her own affairs. She never can drive, 
she’s no good in a bunker——’ 

‘No,’ yelled Mumphius, ‘there your brutal, physical 
superiority asserts itself.’ 

This, to the Pedant, was not a very appropriate reply, 
and the learned German seemed to think so, on reflection, 
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for, with his wonted frankness, he added, ‘ Yes, even you, 
I believe, could give any woman half one.’ 

This put the Pedant’s back up. ‘Come,’ he said, 
‘speak good words! I'll find a Scotch girl to play you, 
you hulking German Uhlan’ (that is the corps in which 
Mumphius distinguished himself), ‘and give you a good 
drubbing, big as you are.’ 

‘ Done !’ said Mumphius ; and the match was arranged : 
the Pedant’s young lady to play Mumphius a round for a 
discretion. 

The Pedant selected Miss Blank as his representative, 
and the affair began at half-past five on the Monday after- 
noon, before an admiring throng of amateurs. Miss Blank, 
striking off, cleared the road luckily, but Mumphius missed 
the globe eleven consecutive times. He was already in a 
state of distraction and perspiration and demoralisation, 
which may account for his rushing furiously at the ball 
with his iron, and landing in the first-floor window of 
Rusack’s. The excitement, when Mumphius walked up- 
stairs with his mashy to play out of the coal-scuttle, 
according to the reporters, ‘ baffled description.’ Mean- 
while Miss Blank was in difficulty at the burn, which she 
made thirteen gallant efforts to cross. At last the ball 
ran over the wooden bridge, and on the green the lady 
was playing the five more. But here her experience of 
the short game stood her in good stead ; she holed out a 
good putt, whereas the ball of Mumphius careered over 
the green in the most irresponsible manner, pursued by 
the Professor, using a variety of expletives. 

The Amateur Ambulance Class now appeared on the 
scene, with litters, brandy, sa/ volatile, and so forth. 

Miss Blank carried the bunker in three, amidst the 
cheers of her backers, but Mumphius was well into it. A 
desperate interview between him and his ball ended in 
his chopping it in three pieces—in thirty. 

‘He is taking it out in penny numbers,’ said the Pedant ; 
but at last the largest portion of the ball flew on to the 
sod, and Mumphius, sitting down, mopped his learned 
brow, and was comforted with flagons. 

With German courage he put down a new ball, and if 
he had not got into the railway, might have secured a 
reasonable hole. In the railway, however, Mumphius 
remained till the, fall of night put a stop to this remark- 
able encounter. He was carried in on a litter, surrounded 
by the whole Ambulance Class, to Rusack’s, where a beer 
was found in which, by the latest bulletin, he discerned 
considerable merit. 

Mumphius now admits that Golf is not an affair of mere 
physical superiority, and he has paid up his bet like a 

gallant man. It is proposed to present Miss Blank with a 
silver putter or a golden brassy. 





VILLAGE GHOSTs. 


ie the great cities we see so little of the world, we drift 

into our minority. In the little towns and villages 
there are no minorities ; people are not numerous enough. 
You must see the world there, perforce. Every man is 
himself a class; every hour carries its new challenge. 
When you pass the inn at the end of the village you leave 
your favourite whimsy behind you; for you will meet no 
one who can share it. We listen to eloquent speaking, go 
to discussions, read books and write them, settle all the 
affairs of the universe. The dumb village multitudes pass 
on unchanging ; the feel of the spade in the hand is no 
different for all our talk : good seasons and bad follow each 
other as of old. The dumb multitudes are no more con- 
cerned with us than is the old horse peering through the 
rusty gate of the village pound. The ancient map-makers 
wrote across unexplored regions, ‘Here are the lions.’ 
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Across the villages of fishermen and turners of the earth 
so different are these from us, we can write but one line 
that is certain, ‘ Here are ghosts,’ 

My ghosts inhabit the village of H——, in Leinster, 
Ireland. History has in no manner been burdened by 
this ancient village, with its crooked lanes, its old abbey 
churchyard full of long grass, its green background of small 
fir trees, and its quay, where lie a few tarry fishing luggers, 
In the annals of entomology it is well known. For a 
small bay lies westward a little, where he who watches 
night after night may see a certain rare moth fluttering 
along the edge of the tide, just at the end of twilight or the 
beginning of dawn. A hundred years ago it was carried 
here from Italy by smugglers in a cargo of silks and laces, 
If the moth-hunter would throw down his net, and go 
hunting for short tales or tales of the fairies and such 
like children of Lillith, he would have need for far Jess 
patience. To approach the village at night a timid man 
requires great strategy. A man was once heard complain- 
ing, ‘By the cross of Jesus! how shallI go? If I pass by 
the hill of Dunboy*old Captain B may look out on me. 
If I go round by the water, and up by the steps, there is 
the headless one and another on the quays, and a new one 
under the old churchyard wall. If I go right round the 
other way, Mrs. Stewart is appearing at Hillside Gate, and 
the devil himself is in the Hospital Lane.’ 

I never heard which spirit he braved, but feel sure it 
was not the one in the Hospital Lane. In cholera times a 
shed had been there set up to receive patients. When the 
need had gone by, it was pulled down, but ever since the 
ground where it stood has broken out in ghosts and 
demons and fairies. There is a farmer at H——, Paddy 
Brian by name—a man of great strength, and a teetotaller. 
His wife and sister-in-law, musing on his great strength, 
often wonder what he would do if he drank. One night, 
when passing through the Hospital Lane, he saw what he 
supposed at first to be a tame rabbit ; after a little he found 
that it was a white cat. When he came near, the creature 
slowly began to swell larger and larger, and as it grew he 
felt his own strength ebbing away, as though it were 
sucked out of him. He turned and ran. 

By the Hospital Lane goes the ‘ Fairies’ Path.’ Every 
evening they travel from the hill to the sea, from the sea 
to the hill. At the sea end of their path stands a cottage. 
One night, Mrs. Arbunathy, who lived there, left her door 
open, as she was expecting her son. Her husband was 
asleep by the fire ; a tall man came in and sat beside him. 
After he had been sitting there for a while, the woman 
said, ‘In the name of God, who are you?’ He got up 
and went out, saying, ‘ Never leave the door open at this 
hour, or evil may come to you.’ She woke her husband, 
and told him. ‘One of the good people has been with 
us,’ said he. 

Probably the man braved Mrs. Stewart at Hillside 
Gate. When she lived she was the wife of the Protestant 
clergyman. ‘Her ghost was never known to harm any 
one, say the village people ; ‘it is only doing a penance 
upon the earth.’ Not far from Hillside Gate, where she 
haunted, appeared for a short time a much more remark- 
able spirit. Its haunt was the bogeen, a green lane lead- 
ing from the western end of the village. I quote its 
history at length: a typical village tragedy. Ina cottage 
at the village end of the bogeen lived a house-painter, 
Jim Montgomery, and his wife. They had several chil- 
dren. He was a little dandy, and came of a higher class 
than his neighbours. His wife was a very big woman. 
Her husband, who had been expelled from the village 
choir for drink, gave her a beating one day. Her sister 
heard of it, and came and took down one of the window 
shutters— Montgomery was neat about everything, and had 
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shutters on the outside of every window—and beat him with 


it, being big and strong like her sister. He threatened to 
prosecute her; she answered that she would break every 
pone in his body if he did. She never spoke to her sister 
again, because she had allowed herself to be beaten by so 
small a man. Jim Montgomery grew worse and worse : 
his wife soon began to have not enough to eat. She told 
no one, for she was very proud, Often, too, she would have 
no fire on a cold night. If any neighbours came in she 
would say she had let the fire out because she was just 
going to bed. The people about often heard her husband 
beating her, but she never told any one. She got very 
thin. At last one Saturday there was no food in the house 
for herself and the children. She could bear it no longer, 
and went to the priest and asked him for some money. 
He gave her thirty shillings. Her husband met her, and 
took the money, and beat her. On the following Monday 
she got very ill and sent for a Mrs. Kelly. Mrs. Kelly, as 
soon as she saw her, said, ‘My woman, you are dying, and 
sent for the priest and the doctor. She died in an hour. 
After her death, as Montgomery neglected the children, the 
landlord had them taken tothe workhouse. A few nights 
after they had gone, Mrs. Kelly was going home through 
the bogeen, when the ghost of Mrs. Montgomery appeared 
and followed her. It did not leave her until she reached 
She told the priest, Father S———, a 
noted antiquarian, and could not get him to believe her. 
A few nights afterwards Mrs. Kelly again met the spirit 
in the same place. 


her own house. 


She was in too great terror to go the 
whole way, but stopped at a neighbour's cottage midway, 
and asked them to let her in. They answered they were 
She cried out, ‘In the name of God let me 
in, or I will break open the door.’ 


going to bed. 
They opened, and so 
she escaped from the ghost. Next day she told the priest 
again. This time he believed, and said the spirit would 
follow her until she spoke to it. The third time she met 
the spirit in the bogeen as before. She asked what kept 
it from its rest. The spirit said that its children must 
be taken from the workhouse, for none of its relations 
were ever there before, and that three masses were to be 
said for the repose of its soul. ‘If my husband does not 
believe you, she said, ‘ show him that,’ and touched Mrs, 
Kelly’s wrist with three fingers. The places where they 
touched swelled up and blackened. She then vanished. 
For a time Montgomery would not believe that his wife had 
appeared : she would not show herself to Mrs. Kelly,’ he 
said—‘ she with respectable people to appear to.’ He was 
convinced by the three marks, and the children were taken 
from the workhouse. The priest said the masses, and the 
soul must have been at rest, for the shade has not since 
appeared. Some time afterwards Jim Montgomery died in 
the workhouse, having come to great poverty through drink. 

I know some who believe they have seen the headless 
ghost upon the quay, and one who, when he passes the 
old cemetery wall at night, sees a woman with white 
borders to her cap creep out and follow him. ‘The appari- 
tion only leaves him at his own door. The villagers ima- 
gine she must follow him to avenge some wrong. ‘I will 
haunt you when I die’ is a favourite threat. His wife was 
once half-scared to death by what she considers a demon 
in the shape of a dog. These are a few of the open-air 
spirits; the more domestic of their tribe gather within 
doors, plentiful as swallows under southern eaves. 

One night a Mrs. Nolan was watching by her dying 
child in Fluddey's Lane. 
knocking heard at the door. She did not open, fearing it 


was some unhuman thing that knocked. 


The knocking 
ceased, 


After a little the front-door and then the back- 
door were burst open, and closed again. Her husband 


went to see what was wrong. He found both doors 
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Suddenly there was a sound of 
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bolted. The child died. The doors were again opened 
and closed as before. Then Mrs. Nolan remembered that 
she had forgotten to leave window or door open, as the 
custom is, for the departure of the soul. These strange 
openings and closings and knockings were warnings and 
reminders from the spirits who attend the dying. 

The house ghost is usually a harmless and well-meaning 
creature. It is put up with as long as possible. It brings 
good luck to those who live with it. The writer remem- 
bers two children who slept with their mother and sisters 
and brothers in one small room. In the room was also a 
ghost. They sold herrings in the Dublin streets, and did 
not mind the ghost much, because they knew they would 
always sell their fish easily while they slept in the ‘ ha’nted ’ 
room. 

The writer has some acquaintance among the ghost- 
seers of western villages. The Connaught tales are very 
different from those of Leinster. These H spirits 
have a gloomy matter-of-fact way with them. They come 
to announce a death, to fulfil some obligation, to revenge 
a wrong, to pay their bills even—as did a fisherman's 
daughter the other day—and then hasten to their rest. 
All things they do decently and in order. It is demons, 
and not ghosts, that transform themselves into white cats 
or black dogs. The people who tell the tales are poor, 
serious-minded fishing people, who find in the doings of 
the ghosts the fascination of fear. 





In the western tales is 
a whimsical grace, a curious extravagance. The people 
who recount them live in the most wild and beautiful 
scenery, under a sky ever loaded and fantastic with flying 
clouds. They are farmers and labourers, who do a little 
fishing now and then. They do not fear the spirits too 
much to feel an artistic and humorous pleasure in their 
doings. The ghosts themselves share in their quaint 
In one western town, on whose deserted wharf 
the grass grows, these spirits have so much vigour that, 


hilarity. 


when a misbeliever ventured to sleep in a haunted house, 
I have been told they flung him through the window, and 
his bed after him. In the surrounding villages the creatures 
use the most strange disguises. A dead old gentleman 
robs the cabbages of his own garden in the shape of a large 
rabbit. A wicked sea-captain stayed for years inside the 
plaster of a cottage wall, in the shape of a snipe, making 
the most horrible noises. He was only dislodged when 
the wall was broken down ; then out of the solid plaster 
the snipe rushed away whistling. W. B. Yeats. 
IN MEMORI: 


pth, 
B. H. pep ap 


| KNEW a silver head was bright beyond compare. 
I knew a queen of toil with a crown of silver hair. 
Garland of valour and sorrow, of beauty and renown— 





Life, that honours the brave, crowned her himself with the 
crown. 


The beauties of youth are frail, but this was a jewel of 
age. ‘ 

Life, that delights in the brave, gave it himself for a gage. 

Fair was the crown to behold, and beauty its purest part : 

At once the scar of the wound and the order pinned on 
the heart. 


The beauties of man are frail; and the silver lies in the 
dust, 

And the queen that we call to mind sleeps with the brave 
and the just ; 

Sleeps with the weary at length ; but honoured and ever 
fair, 

Shines in the eye of the mind the crown of the silver hair. 


Rosert Louis STEVENSON. 
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REVIEWS. 
ROGERS AND HIS CONTEMPORARIES. 


Rogers and his Contemporaries. By P. W. CLAYDEN. 2 vols. 
London : Smith, Elder and Co. 

Mr. William Stewart Rose, writing to Rogers in 1830, speaks 
of the ‘gossiping and voluminous biography’ which was the 
English fashion of that day. The fashion has not changed 
since, and it is surprising that we should have had to wait 
for an account of Rogers’s career till more than thirty years 
after his death. Mr. Clayden has now completed the task of 
which the first instalment was given to the public a year or 
two ago ; and the expectations then raised have not been dis- 
appointed. Not that Mr. Clayden, indeed, is by any means an 
ideal biographer. His style is the reverse of easy ; and he is 
too free of platitudes. He is always referring to ‘ what I have 
said elsewhere,’ or to ‘my account of such and such a thing in 
my life of Mr. This or Mr. That.’ He has a defective sense of 
proportion. Macaulay, in one of his letters, speaks of a party at 
which Rogers was to have been present, ‘ but his brother chose 
that day to die upon, so that poor Sam had to absent himself.’ 
Whereupon Mr. Clayden reproduces what he has said about 
the brother in question ‘in my life of his nephew, Samuel 
Sharpe,’ and then says: ‘Such was the brother about whom 
Macaulay writes with such unfeeling levity.’ This, of course, 
is nonsense ; and it is a characteristic specimen of Mr. Clay- 
den’s shortcomings. But as a rule he has kept himself in the 
background with becoming modesty. He is painstaking and 
accurate, and has a proper regard for his hero. In short, the 
thing might have been done so very much worse that we have 
good reason to be thankful that it is done so well. 

The sources from which Mr. Clayden has drawn are tolerably 
copious. They consist of Rogers’s own diary, the already pub- 
lished journals of men who were in constant intercourse with 
him, and a great mass of correspondence. There is not much 
of interest or importance in Rogers’s memoranda besides the 
Recollections, which his nephew published some thirty years 
ago, and which are here laid under contribution from time to 
time. More, perhaps, is to be found in the papers of Moore, 
Crabb Robinson, and Macaulay. Mr. Clayden has had no 
scruple in quoting freely from their memoirs ; and we think he 
has done quite right. If it be objected that in the process many 
old stories are repeated, it may be at once said that the stories 
bear repetition. With the exception of the little senate to which 
Johnson gave laws, no set of men in our literary history has 
been the centre from which so much wit and wisdom emanated 
as the Holland House clique of which Rogers was the oracle. 
Sydney Smith’s jokes will probably never cease to make glad 
the heart of man till the kingdom of Mr. W. D. Howells has 
come; and even Sydney Smith was only primus inter pares. 
When Sir Henry Holland said to Bobus Smith, ‘ Your profes- 
sion (the law) does not make angels of men,’ how ready and ad- 
mirable was the retort, ‘ No, but yours does’! Or, again, when 
Rogers said to Sir Philip Francis that he should very much like 
to ask him a question, and when Sir Philip bluntly replied, ‘ You 
had better not, sir, or you may have reason to be sorry for it,’ how 
excellent was Rogers’s aside, ‘ If he zs Junius, it must be Junius 
Brutus.’ There is no more characteristic story of Byron than 
that which Tom Moore tells a frofos of his first meeting with 
the noble poet at Rogers’s table. Byron resolutely refused 
to eat or drink anything but biscuits and soda-water. There 
were no biscuits or soda-water in the house, so Byron con- 
trived to make a tolerably good meal off potatoes, which he 
mashed up on his plate and deluged with vinegar. Rogers 
found out afterwards that, on leaving the house, Byron had 
gone to his club, and there indulged in a good, fat supper of 
meat. These, and innumerable other more or less well-known 
stories which the world is not weary of yet, are very properly 
brought together by Mr. Clayden. 

The larger and more interesting portion of the work, how- 
ever, consists of letters written to and by Rogers from 1803 to 
his death in 1855. No man of any distinction in literature 
or in politics (on the Whig side) during the first half of the 
century but was a correspondent of Rogers. One of the 
first letters alluded to is from Bloomfield, the author of Zhe 
Farmers Boy, who sends for Rogers’s approval a poem on 
the merits of vaccination, and so carries us back to a world 
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of a somewhat different taste. Rogers had the happiness of 
being a friend of every school of poetry and prose. Here are 
letters from Henry Mackenzie and from Thackeray ; from Joanna 
Baillie and from Mrs. Norton ; from Crabbe and from Words- 
worth. Now it is Sir Uvedale Price who entertains, though 
in rather too laborious and carefully polished a manner ; and 
now it is Conversation Sharp who nauseates by his formal 
and stilted, though no doubt sincere, flattery of his friend, 
Rogers’s own letters are sensible and good. He gives advice 
to Lord Lansdowne on some affair of State in grave and re- 
spectful periods; he refuses the Laureateship with proper 
gratitude for the offer ; he writes to his sister Sarah gossiping 
descriptions of his foreign tours. It is in these domestic effu- 
sions that he appears at his best. They never have the ease 
and the ‘go’ which make Lord Macaulay’s letters to his 
sisters such pleasant reading; but they are all cast in the 
same mould of natural and affectionate simplicity. Very 
few of them are interesting as examples of really good 
letter-writing ; but they are all typical of their writers. The 
Wordsworth correspondence, for instance, gives us marvel- 
lous glimpses into that poet’s character. Nothing has yet 
discovered more plainly the curious strain of rather pitiful 
meanness that ran through his nature. One may compare 
his letters with two or three of Sir Walter Scott’s. These 
are all frankness and geniality and straightforwardness and 
manliness ; they are, every one of them, touched with the grand 
style, and are full of the indescribable but unmistakable charm 
which adorns everything he ever said or did. But Wordsworth! 
Wordsworth is always coinciding with Rogers about Crabbe’s 
verses, ‘for poetry in no sense can they be called’; or want- 
ing to know whether ‘you think an edition of my poems, 
in three volumes, to be sold for about eighteen shillings, 
would repay’; or soliciting the aid of Rogers’s influence 
with the great to get his son on in ‘the Church,’ and then 
apologising for not being aware that Rogers had near relatives 
of his own in that profession ; or moralising in the true Barlow 
style (which is not the grand style), in prose almost as prosy as 
some of his verse ; in a word, looking as foolish and as small 
as it is possible for a great poet and a highly respectable man 
to do. 

There is nothing in the book substantially to alter our con- 
ception of Rogers’s own character. Mr. Clayden tries once or 
twice to persuade us that his reputation for cantankerousness 
was not deserved ; but, as he repeats all Rogers’s most cele- 
brated sayings, he cannot be said to succeed in the attempt. 
A great deal of Rogers’s ill-nature may no doubt be attributed 
to his feeble health. But, whatever the cause, there can be no 
doubt at all about the effect. The most striking thing about 
Rogers’s dons mots is perhaps not so much their cleverness as 
the exquisite felicity with which they seem calculated to pro- 
duce the greatest possible amount of pain. His epigram on 
Ward will serve as an excellent example : 

‘ Ward has no heart, they say, but I deny it ; 

He has a heart—and gets his speeches by it.’ 
Nothing can be conceived so well contrived as this to wound 
an ambitious politician. So, too, when an author who had 
presented him with a copy of his work saw him glancing 
at the early pages, and asked him, ‘Is that the contents you 
are looking at?’ ‘No; the discontents,’ answered Rogers, 
pointing to the list of subscribers. This and all the others 
show the same marvellous combination of malice and dex- 
terity. In extenuation it must be allowed that he had to 
tolerate many jokes at his own expense; and, in particular, 
jokes aimed at his personal appearance. Unlike many people 
who have a sharp tongue, he had a thick skin. Moreover, 
his sharpest missiles were almost always aimed at his equals. 


Even Lady Holland was more than once the subject of his. 


wit. He never stooped to make a butt of a poor man or of a 
dependant. Besides, life would be intolerably dull if we always 
spoke well of our friends. 

Rogers’s reputation for severity of speech obscured his well- 
deserved fame for benevolence of act. Fanny Kemble says that 
he had the kindest heart as well as the unkindest tongue in the 
world. It stands to reason that a man who commanded the 
warmest esteem and affection of so many excellent and illus- 
trious men for such a length of time must have possessed not 
a few noble qualities. That his old age was surrounded by 
troops of friends when all his contemporaries and many of the 
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immediately younger generation had departed, is surely a proof 
of nocommon merit. Many a struggling poet and man of letters 
must have tasted of his bounty. But, having always been inde- 
pendent, hedid not offensively patronise. He neverbecame fass¢; 
and his intellectual vigour was astonishing. He retained one or 
two of the prejudices which his breeding among the Dissenters 
had implanted: thus he never, he said, from his childhood 
had wished success to His Majesty’s armies; a thoroughly 
Liberal and detestable sentiment. But, upon the whole, he was 
4 man of correct taste, of considerable learning, of broad sym- 
pathies, and of acute intelligence. It is, we suppose, of little 
use to say a word on behalf of his poetry. No poet ever took 
more pains or polished more industriously. But the even flow 
of his blank verse seems tame to our age, though it is worth 
while to read through a good deal for the sake of coming across 
two lines like these : 

‘A cloudy region, black and desolate, 

Where once a slave withstood a world in arms.’ 
His heroics are better than his blank verse. Heroics have long 
gone out of fashion ; but any lingering lover of them will per- 
haps not wish for better lines than these on Fox : 

‘In him, resentful of another's wrong, 

The dumb were eloquent, the feeble strong ; 

Truth from his lips a charm celestial drew, 

Ah! who so mighty and so gentle too? 

What though with war the madding nations rung, 

Peace, when he spoke, was ever on his tongue, 

Amid the frowns of Power, the cares of State, 

Fearless, resolved, and negligently great.’ 
It is surely not presumptuous to claim for the writer of these 
sonorous verses a share of the true poetic quality ? 

But, poet or no poet, the memory of Rogers must always be 
held in reverence by all who care for letters. Everything he 
did was on the side of the Muses, and contributed to the well- 
being of their sincere worshippers. He waged war on Grub 
Street, and did battle with publishers on behalf of weaker men 
than himself. And, above all, the fact that he, being a man of 
great wealth, preferred to scorn many popular forms of delight, 
and to give himself to literature, is perhaps as good a claim as 
can be made out by any one to the gratitude and regard of the 
thinking and writing portion of mankind. 


THE TEMPLE GOLDSMITH. 


The Poems and Plays of Oliver Goldsmith. WWith an Introduc- 
tion and Notes by AUSTIN Dosson, and Illustrations by 
JOHN JELLICOE and HERBERT RAILTON. ‘The Temple 
Library.’ London: Dent. 


It is hard to say why; but Goldsmith is always delightful 
Age cannot wither him, nor custom stale: his charm is peren- 
nial—like a pantomime’s; and merits have to go unques- 
tioned—like the lyrical magnificence of Scots UW ha Hae and 
the tonic quality of the Shorter Catechism. He is, indeed, an 
exemplar of the uses of style. The time is long gone by when 
a man (or woman) could appeal to the British public with the 
argument that he (or she) had something to say, but knew not 
how to say it. Blake and Rossetti have their champions, it is 
true; and to the average Briton the sentiment of Mr. G. 
RK. Sims and the manner of Ouida are as affecting—if he 
would but own it—as the sentiment of Shakespeare and the 
manner of Jane Austen. But it is a fact of which not near 
enough has been made that even at the lowest deeps to which 
the sentiment of sentiment has trundled the British race 
the pretext at least for admiration has always been a confused 
and random sense of the claims of style. No man, for instance, 
has done more to confound the false with the true, and lead 
his public into the desert in search of strange gods, than the 
Mr. Ruskin who discoursed so valiantly concerning Turner ; 
but he, even he, was constrained to show that Turner's matter, 
great as he deemed it to be, had not so much as a chance 
of recognition in comparison with the supreme quality of 
Turner’s style. He had to evolve this latter out of his 
Own consciousness, of course; but that he felt it incum- 
bent upon him so to do is so much proof that the state- 
ment here advanced is incontrovertible and may not be denied. 
Turner was (to begin with) inspired ; but of what effect is in- 
Spiration without a perfect medium of expression? The ques- 
tion had to be answered somehow ; and the result was that 
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Claude, Rembrandt, Rubens, the Poussins—every master of 
landscape who had a style—were proved to have none, while 
Turner—who had everything except a style, which was really 
style and not mannerism---was proved to be the only landscape 
painter who had ever evolved a style since painting began. Gold- 
smith’s fate has been far other than Turner’s ; but none can 
doubt that there are analogies between the two. Goldsmith was 
essentially an artist in style ; and that it is, as we contend, which 
has made him a British superstition. Turner was in this par- 
ticular essentially the reverse of Goldsmith ; but Mr. Ruskin 
proved that he was not, and like Goldsmith he too is a British 
superstition, and is like to remain so till the nation exchanges 
its innocence for that intellectual and spiritual depravity whose 
possession is the mark of the artist, and whose absence is the 
prime distinction of the amateur. 

When that good time comes, it will be a bad time for those 
who have speculated much in Turners—for those, indeed, who 
have taken Mr. Ruskin seriously in any other way than as a 
man of letters. But it will make no change in the Golds- 
smith superstition, and breed no qualms in them that have 
no more to say for themselves than that he is their religion. 
It would be easy enough to hold a brief against him : to show 
that his intelligence was limited, that his humour was either 
romping or stilted, that his wit was not often of the brightest, 
that his invention was of so mean a strain that it obliged him 
to borrow wherever and of whomsoever he could, that his inno- 
vations in verse were half-hearted and half-perceived, that his 
results in prose were often infantile in kind and in degree, and 
all the rest of it. But it can never be advanced against him 
that he had not style, and in estimating the nature of his popu- 
larity it should never be forgotten that in art style is the 
eternal antiseptic. That Goldsmith was a very human human 
being counts for little or nothing in this connection. The 
important thing is that—like Milton, Reynolds, Sheridan, 
before and after him, and contemporaneously with him— 
he was an arfist. The British race has always avowed 
its preference for ‘personalities’; but the truth is, that 
art, whatever its environment, has a way of prevailing over 
that environment, and of shaping itself a future in despite 
of all the statutes—of Ought-to-Be, Must-Be, Shall-Be—that 
may be brought to bear on its particular case. The art of 
Goldsmith is in point. It is said that men love him for his 
matter—the freshness of his humour, the simple sincerity of his 
humanity, the sweet reasonableness of his studies of character 
and manners. But the truth is they do nothing of the kind. 
We may, or may not, be a nation of amateurs ; but it is a fact 
that, whether we know it or not, for us the immortal part of 
Goldsmith is not what he has to say but his trick of saying it— 
is not his stuff but his style. 

New editions of Goldsmith are, therefore, inevitable. There 
can scarce be a popular series for years to come but will include 
the dramatist of She Stoops to Conguer, the poet of The 
Deserted Village, and Mrs. Mary Blaize, the novelist of The 
Vicar of Wakefield. Mr. Austin Dobson, who knows the Gold- 
smith period a great deal better than he knows his own, has 
done his best and least superfluous in the matter of notes ; 
Messrs. Jellicoe and Herbert Railton have done ¢heir best— 
a very different matter !—as regards illustrations ; and the re- 
sult is an edition of the poems and the plays that would be 
unexceptionable of its kind if only the illustrations were away. 
They are never likely to be away, these pests of illustrations, 
from any edition which we that speak are likely to introduce 
to them that listen ; so that, as man is nothing if not grega- 
rious—as fashion is nothing if not fashionable—the present is a 
case of compliments all round, It therefore remains to add 
that Messrs. Railton and Jellicoe have done ‘he’s work—the 
former especially, with ever so much of self-restraint ; and that 
Mr. Dobson, though he had best have written his preface in 
verse, has told us as much of Goldsmith as could be expected 
of a poet expressing himself in prose. He protests (and here 
we are altogether at one with him) that the plays of Goldsmith 
are better literature than Goldsmith’s poems. In this way he 


might convey by implication an idea that the present is of its 
kind an ideal edition ; but there he would have been wrong. It is 
neat, comely, portable ; you can read it through in an hour, or 
you can put it in your pocket to study at odd moments under 
trees of rest or among the settees and spittoons in the inn par- 
But a book should be all this and more. 
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the characteristics—should show the bumps as it were—of them 
to whom it owes its being: it should be personal as well as 
vendible, and that the 7emple Library is not. The nett result, 
then, is as follows: Mr. Dobson is a laborious and helpful 
editor ; Messrs. Railton and Jellicoe are skilful illustrators ; 
Goldsmith is a classic; and the new Goldsmith is, though 
common-place enough, as neat a book as the present public 
deserves to have. 


ST. ANDREWS IN THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY. 


St. Andrews Kirk-Session Register, 1559-1600. Part 1., 1559- 
1582. Transcribed and edited by DaviD HAY FLEMING. 
Edinburgh: Printed at the University Press for the 
Scottish History Society. 

Mr. Hay Fleming, with a care for the morals of his readers 
which looks strangely enough in the editor of a document printed 
for the special information of a learned society, has more than 
once refrained from transcribing the exact text of his original ; 
but, for all that, he gives us realism in its barest, frankest, and 
most artless form. The realism of the Register is that aspect 
of realism which Zola and his chieftains specially affect ; but, 
if unexaggerated by their morbidness, it is undisguised by the 
glamour of their art. Still, there is a peculiar attraction 
in the very rudeness of its simplicity. We never suspect it— 
as we are apt sometimes to suspect even the most eminent 
of the modern realists—of affectation in its frankness or of 
artifice in the preponderating attention it bestows on certain 
details. Moreover, antiquity lends its records a certain 
piquancy ; and by those who are not realists that charm may 
be enjoyed without the intrusion of qualms of jealousy. We 
have a slight advantage over the ancient burghers of St. 
Andrews, and our interest in the record of their doings is 
flavoured by a spice of magnanimous curiosity and subtile 
self-satisfaction. 

The historical importance of the Reg?ster lies in the informa- 
tion it affords regarding the practical moral influence which the 
Reformers sought to exercise over the people, and the character 
of the methods employed by them to further that influence. 
In this respect the records of a kirk-session of the period are 
invaluable, and the idea of such a publication must therefore 
be numbered amongst the specially ‘happy thoughts’ of the 
Scottish History Society. Inthe selection of the Register to be 
published they have been equally happy. The claims of the 
St. Andrews Register are probably superior to those of any 
other kirk-session register in Scotland. In the sixteenth cen- 
tury St. Andrews was the intellectual and religious capital of 
the country. Immediately before the Reformation it had been 
the stronghold of the Papacy, and the centre from which had 
radiated the powerful and promiscuous influences of James and 
David Beaton, the most uncompromising foes of the Reformers. 
Here the martyr fires had been lighted for Henry Forrest, 
Patrick Hamilton, and George Wishart. But it was in this 
very stronghold of the Papacy that the Reformation was 
cradled, and that the reforming spirit assumed its most ardent 
and most violent form. Knox and other distinguished Re- 
formers had studied at its University, and it was the scene of 
Knox's earliest Reformed ministry. Subsequently he delivered 
several of his most thrilling orations in its parish church ; and 
no place in Scotland showed more complete submission to his 
spiritual authority, or more thoroughly and effectively carried 
out his behests. 

With a number of valuable notes Mr. Hay Fleming has pre- 
pared an able preface in which the features of principal in- 
terest in the Register are indicated so carefully and judiciously, 
that a perusal of the details recorded in the Register is not 
essential to obtaining a fairly accurate and complete know- 
ledge of its contents. One desideratum is awanting in Part 1., 
namely, an index; and it is to be hoped that a full index to 
both will be added to Part 11. Mr. Hay Fleming expresses, 
perhaps, a too complete approval of the proceedings of the St. 
Andrews Presbyterian fathers. If he merely intends to excuse 
rather than justify the frequently severe character of their 
enactments, we are at one with him; but it almost appears 
as if he were bent upon not excuse but justification. The fact 
that they contended with single-minded sincerity for the ‘ prin- 
ciples of a high-toned morality,’ when society had become deeply 
corrupt, palliates to some extent the methods they employed ; 
but it ought never to be forgotten that if in one respect their 
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ideals were high and noble, they were also narrow and incom- 
plete, and that their methods were much less defensible than 
their intentions. An air of gloomy severity pervades these 
records : a gloom derived from long ages of superstitious dark- 
ness, but also deepened by moral revulsion from a debasing 
past. These spiritual guides seem to have a deeply rooted con- 
viction that God does not love a cheerful countenance, and 
that sin and enjoyment are as nearly as possible convertible 
terms. The new Presbyter was, in fact, only the old Priest 
writ portentously large. The Kirk-Session was quite as in- 
quisitive as the Inquisition ; and being, perhaps, less worldly 
—as it was undoubtedly less skilled in its knowledge of human 
nature — it was also, perhaps, not always quite so reason- 
able. Properly speaking, the kirk-session was the Reformers’ 
substitute for the confessional, and not unfrequently a rude, 
clumsy, and oppressive substitute it was. The spiritual tyranny 
of the Reformers was in many respects even stricter than that 
of their predecessors. It repressed nearly every form of art, 
nearly every form of amusement, and, except within a limited 
area, nearly every form of free thought. The untrammelled 
development of all the intellectual powers, the enjoyment of the 
many harmless delights which are not included within the 
scope of religious exercises, had no place in Knox’s programme. 
The whole cast of his sympathies and thoughts was ecclesias- 
tical. Consequently though Scotland owes him much, it has 
also to forgive him much. His teaching had to be supple- 
mented by the teaching of Hume, one-sided like his own ; 
and by the teaching of Burns, a greater than either, though 
also, perhaps, one-sided. If judged by the usual standards 
of morality Burns was Knox’s inferior, he was in some 
other respects a head and shoulders above him. If more has 
to be forgiven him, we probably owe him more ; and it is pro- 
bable also that the reverent love of Burns in Scottish hearts 
would not be so deep and universal had they not found in him 
a much-needed antidote against Calvinistic austerity and gloom. 

The martyrdom of the Reformers was in Knox’s eyes shock- 
ingly cruel and unjust, but this was simply because he believed 
them to be ‘the servants of God.’ Had he thought the doc- 
trines they taught untrue, he would undoubtedly have given his 
‘Amen’ to theirexecution. The execution of those ‘saying and 
hearing mass ’—that is, of all sincere and devout Catholics— 
was in his eyes merely the just punishment of ‘ idolaters.’ 
Moreover, to cease from attending Papal services did not free 
penalties. Those who pleaded that they were neither Pro- 
testants nor Papists, but ‘ Jesus Christ men,’ were dealt with in 
a very summary manner, If they could not be induced by 
exhortation to join the ‘Congregation,’ they were subjected 
to a severe form of ‘boycotting,’ including even banish- 
ment from the city, and deprivation of legal redress for any 
wrong committed against them. St. Andrews in those 
days was evidently a very unpleasant place for all who 
had not a special bias for religious exercises. Even the 
game of golf—which has done so much to cheer and brighten 
the old grey city, to temper its Calvinistic strictness, and 
to identify its easterly blasts with pleasant and happy asso- 
ciations — was practically in abeyance during the heyday 
of Puritanism. Regular attendance at church was a duty 
incumbent on every citizen, and to enforce the demand 
‘captors’ were chosen to ‘vesy the whole town,’ and appre- 
hend transgressors to be punished according to the Acts of 
the Kirk. Positive Sabbath-breaking—such as marketing, 
harvesting, selling of provisions, ‘using of games and 
plays ’—was, of course, punished with much greater severity. 
In the records of the Session we can, in fact, clearly trace the 
development of that dismally perfect type of Sabbatical observ- 
ance which was the pride and penalty of our forefathers, and is 
still cherished here and there with fond and reverent affec- 
tion even in our own day. It, however, undoubtedly says 
something for the considerateness of the Session, that, while 
severe in repressing card and dice playing and nearly every 
form of amusement, they did not altogether forbid recourse 
to the consolation of ‘gude Scots drink.’ Teetotalism is 
not even mooted, and the enactments against drunkards are 
curiously mild. One Robert Bred, ‘delatit of drunkeness and 
working on the Sabbat day,’ was admonished to desist, but 
while on his perseverance in both offences he was fined for 
absence'from examination and communion, he was, though ad- 
mitted to be ‘ane commoun drunkat,’ only warned that ‘if he 
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beis fund dilatit again for drunkeness, he sal sit upon the umest 
(highest) penitent stool, with ane paper about his head.’ There 
is no evidence of his having incurred the penalty, but such a 
threat could scarce have been effectual if the case was inveterate. 

Over the relations between the sexes the Session exercised a 
very close superintendence. Marriage was celebrated in the 


face of the congregation. Scandals were ‘ probed to the core.’ 
Death was the punishment of adulterers, but it was probably not 
resorted to when there was evidence of sincere repentance. The 
Session could not, of course, impose civil penalties, but handed 
over incorrigible offenders to the Civil Magistrate. Within 
the walls of the Church they imposed penalties which, if not 
‘civil’ were pretty severe. To sit on the penitent stool for 
twenty consecutive Sabbaths must have been a trying ordeal 
to many, although custom perhaps would gradually render it 
mild and stale. This was probably the reason why in April 
1576 it was statute and ordained by the Session ‘that fra this 
furtht that al transgressoris, sic as fornicatoris and adulteraris, 
be impresoned in the steple of the parroche kirk of this citie, 
thair to remain according to the ordour.’ ‘ Yet, as Mr. Fleming 
remarks, ‘mercy was mixed with judgment, for one woman, 
“in respect of the vehemensie of the storme,” was released in 
the midst of her term, caution being found that she would after- 
wards return.’ Besides undertaking the duties now performed 
by the Divorce Court, the Session even interfered to settle 
lovers’ quarrels and to determine cases of claims of marriage. 
As may be supposed, before sucha stern jury the female jilt was 
dealt with quite as severely as the male, but in no case does 
compensation appear to have been given for breach of promise 
of marriage. 


THE BURNS KILMARNOCK MUSEUM MSs. 


Burns Holograph Manuscripts in the Kilmarnock Monument 
Museum, with Notes. Compiled and edited by Davip 
SNEDDON. Kilmarnock : Brown. 

Some time in the summer of 1784, Burns, then in his twenty- 
sixth year, and resident at Mossgiel, first entertained the idea— 
if we may credit the testimony of his brother Gilbert—of chal- 
lenging public opinion as an author. His compositions were 
then increasing on his hand, and at that particular time he had 
finished the first draft of his well-known Epistle to Davie. He 
was so unusually well pleased with it, and its happy Autolycus- 
like abandon of spirit, that he began seriously to think of ‘ trying 
his fate in good black print.’ It was, Gilbert assured him, 
equal to anything of the same kind in Ramsay. The idea of 
publication simmered in his mind, and stimulated his produc- 
tivity, for about a year, to the injury, doubtless, of his schemes 
as a farmer ; for, as he himself well knew, 

‘ This makin’ o' rhymes 
\n’ workin’ at times 
Was hardly the way to be wealthy O!' 

And at last, in the autumn of 1785, he provided himself with a 

version-book of 80 folio pages, and wrote in it, without regard 

to order of composition, copies of the fifteen poems following : 

The Holy Fair, Halloween, Address to the Deil, The Auld 

Farmer's Salutation to his Auld Meere, Fohn Barleycorn, 

Scotch Drink, Man was Made to Mourn, The Twa Dogs, 

The Cottars Saturday-at-e'en, The Authors Earnest Cry 

and Prayer, Address to Fames Smith, Winter: a Dirge, 

Epistle to Davie, Death and Dying Words of Poor Maitte, 

and Poor Mailic’s Elegy. The Ms.—of which, however, 

a few pages (of Zhe Holy Fair and Hallowe'en) seem to 

have gone amissing; holograph Mss. of Zam o’ Shanter, 

Holy Willie's Prayer, and Queen Marys Lament, and four 

other poetical pieces ; along with four original letters in prose 

j interesting nature, after 

vicissitudes, now finally deposited in the Burns Monument 

Museum in Kilmarnock. The simple task which Mr. Sneddon 

has set himself is to present verbatim et /iteratim—but in print : 


of a more or less are, various 


fac-similes would have been considerably more interesting— 
these manuscript relics of the poet with such notes, more or 
less necessary, and critical remarks, mostly unnecessary, as 
have at any time—one had almost said and by anybody—been 
made for their elucidation and appreciation. Little there- 
fore of Mr. Sneddon himself appears in the compilation, and 
what little there is might very well have been away. The 
value of the Mss. lies entirely in the circumstance that they 
are genuine relics of Burns : as such they have an antiquarian 
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interest. They have nothing of literary value in their 
exclusive keeping. Independently of them, the world, if it 
chooses, can at small outlay acquaint itself with what Burns 
wrote. Mr. Sneddon, in a somewhat tangled preface, speaks 
of these Mss. as the Kilmarnock Mss. ; and as constituting, 
so far as they go, the pure text of Burns. They are neither the 
one nor the other. The Kilmarnock Mss. fed the press of 
‘Wee Johnnie’ in the summer months of 1786, and, having dis- 
charged their purpose, disappeared. They included a version 
of the first fifteen of the Museum mss., little different from, 
and on the whole superior in literary quality to, the Museum 
Mss. This version the poet intended should supersede them, 
and, with slight variations, it reappeared with his sanction in 
the Edinburgh editions. It is in these editions that we find 
the pure text of Burns. At the same time it is interesting to 
the student of the art of Burns to know what variations from 
the Museum text the approved and authorised text presents. 
We confess a preference to at Jeast one superseded passage in 
the Epistle to Davie. Some may think with us that the lines : 
‘ When heart-corroding care an’ grief 
Deprive iny soul of rest, 
Her dear idea brings relief 
An’ solace to my breast,’ 
are no improvement upon the original version : 
‘In a’ mv share o’ care an’ grief, 
Which fate has largely given, 
My hope, my comfort an’ relief, 
Are thoughts o’ her, and Heaven.’ 
One could wish, also, that the poet had not withdrawn from the 
Epistle toa Young Friend the very sensible stanza : 
‘If ve hae made a step aside, 
Some hap-mistake o’ertaen ye, 
Yet still keep up a proper pride, 
An’ ne'er o’er far demean ye. 
Time comes wi’ kind oblivious shade, 
An’ daily darker sets it ; 
And, if nae mair mistakes are made, 
The world soon forgets it.’ 
One would like to know what pressure was brought to bear 
upon Burns to induce him to cancel this stanza. It aptly con- 
veys one of his characteristic sentiments : 
* Yet aft a ragged cowte’s been known 
To mak’ a noble aiver ; 
Sae ye may doucely fill a throne 
For a’ their clishmaclaver,’ etc. 
Mr. Sneddon’s book contains only four lines of verse by Burns 
‘which have not hitherto been published.’ They occur in the 
Address which he penned for ‘ Miss Fontenelle’s Benefit-Night 
in Dumfries Theatre, December 4, 1793.’ The subject is ‘the 
wretch in love,’ who is supposed to be meditating ‘the healing 
leap’ over a crag: 
‘ For shame! for shame! I tell thee thou art no man ; 
This for a giddy, vain, capricious woman ? 
A creature—tho’ I say 't (you know) that should not— 
Ridiculous with her idiot Woudd and Would not!’ 

The editor hugs himself on having performed, in the produc- 
tion of this little book, a ‘labour of love,’ and takes credit to 
himself for having acted the part of a patriot by—in his own 
elegant and amazing lingo—‘ handing down a text intact and 
pure, that in whatever tongue posterity may read it, his thoughts 
that breathe shall find most fitting expression in words that burn 
like unto the original.’ Our stickler for the burning original 
admits a blazing vulgarism in 7he Address tae (!) the Detl. 


THEOLOGICAL WORKS. 

Essays on Sacred Subjects for General Readers. 
WILLIAM RUSSELL, M.A. Edinburgh and 
Blackwood. 

The Bible True from the Beginning. By EDWARD GOUGH, 
B.A. Vol. 1. London: Kegan Paul. 

Fohannes Dietenberger, 1475-1537: Sein Leben und Wirken, 
Von HERMANN WEDEWER. Freiburg: Herdersche Ver- 
lagshandlung. 

The Light that Lighteth /-very Man. Sermons by ALEXANDER 
RUSSELL, B.D., late Dean of Adelaide. With an Intro- 
duction by the Very Rev. E. H. Plumptre, D.D., Dean of 
Wells, etc. London: Macmillan. 

Mr. Russell’s /ssays are composed of a number of papers on 
important religious questions, written with wide knowledge of 
various branches of learning, with considerable logical power, 
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and with precision and vigour of language. The ability and 
the attainments they display are sufficient to have raised their 
author to a place of reputation in the theological world ; 
yet his name is strange to us. He has lived unknown and 
unrewarded for his learned toil; nay, he is living among 
us still, and speaks to us here in a short preface. But a 
closer examination of his papers shows them to have been 
written many years ago. They belong to the period before 
the Revised Version, before the rise of Agnosticism, before the 
present phase of Old Testament criticism. As things move 
now, that is a period of ancient history. To criticise the Essays 
on their merits is to fly in the face of a reasonable public. 
The interest of the book consists in the opportunity it affords 
of measuring the progress made since it was written in every 
branch of theology. Old craters of controversy here in full 
blast are extinct, and new ones have broken out. The first 
essay, that on ‘ Theism,’ is, perhaps, the least out of date : its 
contentions for intuitional theism and morals are still upheld, 
though speculation has done much to provide morals a stronger 
basis than intuition. Many of the criticisms of Darwin also are 
still pertinent. But the sciences of anthropology and of language 
are in a very different position to-day from that which they 
occupied to Mr. Russell; and of the science of comparative 
religion which is now expounded by three-fourths of the Gifford 
Lecturers there is scarcely a trace. The confident dogmatism 
which leads Mr. Russell to treat heathenism as the result of a 
deliberate apostasy of mankind from a revelation supposed to 
have been made after the Fall, belongs to an earlier and a 
wilder age. 

The Congregational minister of Barrowford has undertaken 
the arduous though unnecessary task of clearing up the matter 
of future punishment by the introduction of all sorts of irrele- 
vancies. He delights in turning from his intended course to 
explore every bay and inlet opening before him. He entered 
upon his quest with the full conviction that the Bible taught the 
doctrine of the eternal punishment of the wicked. After a time 
he was surprised to find himself powerless for the task ; and 
with pleasure he accepted the idea of Restoration as the plainest 
in Scripture. On this account his work is by no means so 
continuously clear as it should be. He has seen reason to 
modify statements which he wrote at the beginning of his in- 
vestigation ; and the consequence is an occasional confusion of 
ideas. According to this thinker the Scriptures recognise in 
man five constituent parts :—the literal earthly body, the body 
of the flesh, the soul, the soulical body, and the spirit. These 
he does not manage to keep separate ; yet he tries to work 
out his ideas of restoration from a consideration of the constitu- 
tion of each. With considerable ingenuity—though with no 
reference to Professor Milligan—he works out the doctrinal 
and historical aspects of the resurrection. He does not 
hesitate to accept the ancient idea that the soul of man is a 
feminine principle. To convince himself of this he has to give 
a long exposition of the creation of man. As Evolution teaches, 
there was a conjunction of sex in early forms of life before there 
was a separation ; and in his opinion the soulical nature or the 
feminine principle in man is that by which moral imperfection 
has specially come. Using the analogy of the spirit as mascu- 
line and the soul as feminine, he speaks of God as our Father, 
and of Christ as the Mother of Life. He also holds that the 
mist which is said to have risen from the earth to water the 
whole face of the ground (in the second account of the creation 
in Genesis), as well as the rivers of Eden, was metaphorical, 
and represented the water which gives natural life to the human 
soul, viz. the blood. He discusses, with no little ability from his 
point of view the several visions narrated in the book of 
Ezekiel, the nature of the Deluge, and the Confusion of Tongues 
at Babel. His particular exposition in this first instalment of 
over six hundred pages brings him down to the twenty-third 
chapter of Genesis. There is an entire want of method in his 
argument ; in fact, one could begin at his forty-fourth chapter 
as well as at his first, so far as any sequence of ideas is con- 
cerned. His reading is evidently extensive and accurate. But 
his English is not always intelligible, as the last sentence in the 
volume will testify : ‘It is the close connection of the soulical 
body of flesh with the servants’ grade which makes so many 
gradual transitions necessary.’ 

The Roman Church has never acknowledged the amount of 
its indebtedness to Luther, and it is only quite recently that 
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Protestants have opened their eyes to the fact that the history 
of the Reformation cannot properly be understood without 
having regard to the new forces it evoked in the camp of their 
opponents. John Dietenberger, a Dominican friar and Grand 
Inquisitor of Mainz and Kéln, though little known beyond 
Germany, was one of the foremost and sturdiest of Luther's 
antagonists. We have here a very careful bibliographical 
account of some twenty-five controversial or theological pieces 
written by him—some of them extremely rare; and enough 
Specimens are quoted to give the reader a taste of their style 
and substance. The invective of Dietenberger is after Luther’s 
own manner. The Reformer is called ‘a desperate villain,’ ‘a 
lying knave,’ ‘ Martin Liigner,’ ‘ blutsiichtigen hellischen hund,’ 
etc. Dietenberger’s best-known works were his translation of 
the Bible into German and his Catechism. The Bible follows 
that of Luther closely, departing from it only when Luther dis- 
agreed with the Vulgate. The editor gives in parallel columns 
corresponding passages from the old pre-Reformation Koberg 
Bible of 1483, Luther’s edition of 1522, Dietenberger’s of 1534, 
and the New Testament of Emser, the latter’s friend (1527). A 
very remarkable feature of this Bible of Dietenberger is the 
insertion of the spurious Epistle to the Laodiceans among the 
canonical epistles of Paul. , 

Though almost unknown in this country, Dean Russell was 
a man of considerable note in the Australian Church. By 
birth a Scotsman, and the son of a Perthshire parish minister, 
he was originally intended for business; but, after a short 
experience of commercial life, he resolved to devote himself to 
the ministry. Theological difficulties stood in the way of his 
entering the Church of his fathers, so he took orders in the 
Church of England, and, becoming curate of Hurstmonceaux, 
fell under the influence of Maurice and Hare. In 1854 he 
received an incumbency in Adelaide, and in 1869 was appointed 
Dean, an office which he held till his death—the result of an 
accident—in 1886. From his own sermons, as well as from Dr. 
Plumptre’s introduction, it is plain that he was no ordinary 
man. Able rather than brilliant, but above all things single- 
minded, straightforward, and sincere, it was inevitable that he 
should secure and retain the respect and confidence of all who 
knew him, and that whether they agreed with him or not. The 
sermons, which are short, pointed, and very readable, contain 
more useful practical teaching than will be found in many 
longer and more eloquent discourses. Instinct, as might have 
been expected, with the spirit of Hare and Maurice, they are 
yet no mere echoes of their voices, but the true products of a 
strong and generous mind. 


SUN-DIALS. 


The Book of Sun-Dials. Coflected by Mrs. ALFRED GATTY. 
New and Enlarged Edition. Edited by H. K. F, GattT\ 
and ELEANOR LLOYD. London: Ceorge Bell. 

The sun-dial has gone the way of full-bottomed wigs, jewelled 
swords, coats of ‘ Tyrian bloom,’ and all the other braveries 
which savoured so pleasantly of antiquity. A generation which 
is bent on catching trains cannot rely upon the shadow of a 
gnomon creeping noiselessly across a dial-plate. Sometimes 
we may find a sun-dial on the wall of a weather-beaten church 
or dilapidated inn, or we may stumble across one moss-covered 
and illegible in the corner of an old-fashioned garden. But it 
no longer plays a part in our everyday practical life. Museums 
have claimed it for their own, and too often is it hid away with 
other ‘curiosities’ in a dark, dusty room, where the sunlight 
may never fall upon it more, and where its motto sounds empty 
like a voice from the grave. But its disappearance before the 
requirements of a commercial and unromantic age, makes Mrs. 
Gatty’s record all the more valuable. The new edition of het 
book has been greatly enlarged since her death, and now 
forms an admirable treatise upon a fascinating subject. It 
includes an adequate historical sketch, an appendix on the 
construction of dials couched in terms too technical for the 
general reader, and a full collection of mottoes collected in 
nearly every country in Europe. It is in the last-named section 
that its real worth and interest are contained. 

If we survey mankind from China to Peru, we shall find 
that in every race and in every age the advance of the sun from 
its uprising to its down-going was recorded on the dial. Ina 
fragment of Plautus the belly is said to be the truest sun-dial ; 
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but he who counts the hours by hunger is under the disadvan- 
tage of being a law unto himself. But all men may mark the 
lengthening shadow cast by stake or obelisk, and such has been 
the universal method of checking the progress of ‘devouring 
Time. Sun-dials have assumed many and various forms. 
Sometimes they have owed more to nature than to art. A 
curious device was adopted up to the end of last century at 
Settle, in Yorkshire. ‘A hill called Castleberg,’ says Mrs. 
Gatty, ‘which rises at the back of the town, is crowned with a 
pile of rock, which cast a shadow upon large slabs of stone 
laced at regular intervals, marked with Roman numerals, 
telling the hour of the day from eight to twelve. These stones 
have long since disappeared.’ A quaint fancy suggested a sun- 
dial at Wentworth Castle; its gnomon was a clipt yew-tree, 
while the shadow was thrown upon box-edgings, curiously 
wrought into numerals. And even more delightful was the 
sun-dial in Andrew Marvell’s Garden, for there ‘ with herbs and 
flowers the sweet and wholesome hours’ were reckoned. But 
one by one these pleasant relics of the past vanish from 
our midst. Sometimes they leave behind no trace of their 
being, sometimes their memory is kept green by a name the 
significance of which is lost to all but the antiquary. Such is 
the case with the district of St. Giles’-in-the-Fields, which has 
now an unenviable notoriety as the Seven Dials. This name 
it owed to a Doric pillar, which was surmounted by a stone 
bearing a dial on each of its six (not seven) faces. In the 
eighteenth century, the avarice of some who believed that 
treasure was buried beneath the pillar prompted its removal, 
and after a sojourn in a mason’s yard it was set up on the Green 
at Weybridge. But until Soho is improved from off the earth, 
the Doric pillar will not be forgotten. 

‘Sun-dials,’ says ‘Charles Lamb, take ‘their revelation of 
Time’s flight immediately from heaven, holding correspon- 
dence with the fountain of light. And this is enough in 
itself to invest them with a poetry denied to the mechanical 
ticking clock. Their mottoes, too, have a unique charm. Very 
varied is their message. One exhorts us in stern Puritani- 
cal phrase to remember ‘ Death, Judgment, Heaven, Hell’ ; 
‘Craignez la dernitre’ is the warning of a second ; a third 
reminds us in the cheery words ‘ Carpe diem’ that ‘old time 
is still a-flying.’ Others have something more definite to say, 
and they are the least interesting. On a dial at the Royal 
Military Academy at Woolwich we read, ‘ Aut disce aut dis- 
cede.’ This motto, with a spice of humour added by the words, 
‘Manet sors tertia cadi,’ is also found in the school-room at 
Winchester ; and it is more appropriate to the school-room than 
the sun-dial. For what has it to do with the march of time? 
And one could easily spare ‘Floreat Ecclesia,’ which is inscribed 
on a dial at Kirkby Malzeard, in Yorkshire. The sentiment is 
unexceptionable : it is only the place with which we find fault. 
Far better is ‘Hora Bibendi,’ which appears on an inn at Gre- 
noble. This has the welcome ring of hospitality about it, and 
seems to say, ‘ No matter how far the shadow has crawled across 
the dial, it is still time to drink.’ But the most delightful of all 
dial-mottoes are those which are touched with a kindly Epicu- 
reanism, and a suggestion of the transitoriness of all human 
things. There is a peculiar charm in the exhortation ‘to eat, 
drink, and be merry, for to-morrow we die.’ One receives the re- 
minder that time flies like the shadow on the dial with a cheerful 
calm : inscriptions such as ‘ Pulvis et umbra sumus,’ ‘ Tempus 
edax rerum,’ and ‘Eheu fugaces,’ instead of distressing, as 
they should, only fill with a quiet satisfaction. Perhaps we 
are glad to be told that we are ‘ dust and a shadow, because the 
sum of our endeavour falls not short of the ideal of a shadow : 
because, if we are but dust, we may be content to avoid the 
fever and the fret of active existence. But this is for the 
philosopher to decide ; for us it is enough to observe that those 
mottoes which express the inevitableness of doom and the 
irrevocability of time seem ever fresh and full of meaning when 
graven upon a dial. These and these only are fit to be written 
above the august recorder of time. 

But the sun-dial marks only sunny hours; it tells no tale 
at night and when the sky is darkened with clouds. It is ever 
associated in the mind with yew-trees cut into oddest shapes, 
with trim walks edged with box ; and it is generally amid such 
surroundings that it is found. But even then it is generally 
defaced, and only kept in its corner as a relic of olden days. 
In the smoky, bustling city it is almost unknown. And much 
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have we lost by its disappearance. The ‘span of shade that 
steals’ has a charm which it is idle to expect in the ‘kiss of the 
toothed wheels’ or the rhythmic swinging of the pendulum. 


NEW FICTION. 


Lesbia Newman. By HENRY ROBERT S. DALTON. London: 
Redway. 

For the Right. Wy KARL EMIL FRANZos. Given in English 
by Julie Sutter. With a Preface by George MacDonald. 
London : Clarke. 

Dr. Rameau. By GEORGES OHNET. Translated by Mrs. 
Cashel Hoey; with nine illustrations by Emile Bayard. 
London : Chatto. 

For England’s Sake. By ROBERT CROMIE. London : Warne. 


Lesbia Newman, a skit on the female question, is ponderous 
all over, and is in many places egregiously silly. There is 
practically no plot, the story being, as the author says, with 
white-heat earnestness in his preface, of no account, except in 
so far as it conveys his ‘uncompromising advocacy of the rights 
of women, and of their training for exercise of their rights.’ 
Lesbia—shall we ever learn to know a modern Amazon by the 
name Catullus loved so well ?—Lesbia is a young woman, who 
answers in a general way to the description of the celebrated 
Spinster of Tours : 

‘lly avait une espinstére a Tours 

On peu vite, et qui portait toujour 
Un ulsteur peau de phogue, 
Un chapeau bilicogue, 

Et des knicrebogeurs de velours.’ 
Lesbia does all this, and more. She wears what Mr. Dalton 
calls ‘tights’ in society ; she bestrides a bicycle also in costume 
—-or out of it,as one might say—and in company with the mem- 
bers of a young men’s club, of whom, when she is thirsty, she 
inquires the whereabouts of ‘pubs’; she plays football, and 
rides-a-cock-horse as man does and in man’s peculiar wear ; 
she has biceps of which she is justly proud, and which she 
uses before a roomful of people to knock down a young fellow 
who is only a little less of a gentleman than she is of a lady ; 
and in spite of all this animal development she is apparently 
sexless. She despises the ‘attraction of women downward 
towards men, and, to judge from the expressions she uses in a 
correspondence with one Letitia, a sister-Amazon from America, 
regards a condition of incompleteness as necessary to the higher 
life. The idea is, that woman may justly hope to eliminate all 
traces of physical—even physiological—‘ weakervesselism’ by a 
long-continued course of male training. The feminine nature, 
Lesbia and Letitia agree, includes all the elements of the mas- 
culine; but while man is of the earth, earthy, woman is that and 
divine as well, and hence by somewhat masculinising female 
education, and greatly femininising male education, it is de- 
monstrable that what we are tending to is a species of epicene 
millennium. These be strange speculations for maids, and we 
think it on the whole improper to discuss them at greater 
length. It may be noted, however, Lesbia and Letty go very 
far indeed, and that the ultimate emancipation of woman is 
brought about somehow or other in connection with the over- 
throw of Great Britain in a single battle at Queenstown, where 
the French and Americans smash up the British army, and 
Ireland is at once incorporated with the United States. About 
the same time the Catholic Church admits ladies into holy 
orders as priestesses, and apparently the Church of England is 
engulfed in that of Rome. There is also established an influ- 
ential sect which marries people to other people’s spouses, and 
burns incense before the blue-robed figure of Lesbia Newman 

seated above the altar of Westminster Abbey. 

It is now some time since Herr Franzos published his novel, 
and more than a year has passed since Dr. George MacDonald 
wrote his preface to the English translation ; but /or the Right 
was little known in Britain, and would certainly have been 
added to the great arsenal of unread books had not Mr. Glad- 
stone taken it up in one of his hours of idleness, and told the 
public what he thought of it. He has recorded that to his 
mind Kenilworth is the best of the /Vaverleys; so that his 
opinion of a work of fiction is of no particular interest. Any- 
how, he has not succeeded in giving Herr Franzos even the 
ephemeral popularity he got for the author of Rodert Elsmere ; 
and though he is undoubtedly a host in himself, it has yet to be 
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shown that he is a public in himself as well. What he admires 
so much is something like this :—Taras Barabola is a Galician 
peasant, and the story of him is that he looks on for some time 
while virtue is outraged, honesty is defeated, and wicked land- 
lords are grinding the faces of a virtuous peasantry. Failing 
to get justice for his village about a piece of common-land 
which the local factor—a fiend who might be the creation 
of a crofter agitator—has wrongfully enclosed, he takes to the 
mountains, and starts in life as a combination (as it were) of 
Rob Roy and the editor of the Pa// Mall Gazette. He is so con- 
sumed with a love of justice that he ceases to be human, per- 
suades himself that he is an instrument in the hand of God for 
the setting to right of a world which His ministers, emperors, 
and judges have failed to govern, forsakes wife and family, and 
proceeds to do the work of an ‘avenger of evil.’ It is a lofty 
conception, no doubt, and it may have some practical influence 
on Mr. Gladstone’s theory of Ireland and his treatment of his 
next majority. But it is hard for any but the professional senti- 
mentalist to be in sympathy with Taras, or to do anything but 
compassionate his enormous vanity and his preposterous ignor- 
ance. The end comes when he shoots a good landlord by mis- 
take, and, being presently convinced that justice is not a human 
attribute, proceeds to argue that even with the purest motives 
it is possible to mistake wrong for right, and is finally persuaded 
than no human judge can be omniscient. The result is that he 
gives himself up to the law, pays the penalty of his crimes, and 
dies without knowing that had he learned the Shorter Catechism 
in his youth none of these things could possibly have happened. 

Dr. Rameau is a surgeon, physician, anatomist, chemist, 
and atheist of European reputation, whose ‘militant intellect, 
enamoured of progress, was always seeking for the beyond.’ 
At the mature age of fifty, when better things might have been 
expected, he marries a young Spanish girl, whose mother’s 
life had been saved by his skill. The lady, being an ex- 
tremely devout Catholic, tries to turn her husband from the 
error of his ways. She fails ; and, piqued at her failure, be- 
comes that most unpleasant of living creatures—a woman with 
a grievance. In this cheerful frame of mind she sets about 
debauching, or being debauched by (it is not clear which), an 
old friend of her husband’s, one Munzel, a commonplace but 
fashionable painter. Long after the guilty pair have been laid 
to rest, Dr. Rameau comes to hear of his wife’s misconduct, 
with the result that he seemingly goes off his wits, and behaves 
with considerable brutality to an innocent girl whom he had 
hitherto regarded and adored as his child. But all comes right 
in the end, through the instrumentality of Dr. Talvanne, an 
eminent mad-doctor, the good genius of the piece. Such 
stories as this, coming from the pen ofa French writer of some 
name, very likely receive a kindly and appreciative welcome in 
France. But most of them—and the present is a fair specimen 
of its kind—are certainly no better in any way than a multitude 
of the ordinary novels of native authorship which overtake us 
weekly like a flood. An English story of no more merit would 
have small chance of being translated into French, and one 
fails to see why it should have been thought worth while to re- 
produce this one in English. On the whole, the translator has 
done her work well ; but a little more attention to English idiom 
would have done no harm. We do not say, for instance, that 
a man ‘had an apartment consisting of five rooms.’ 

For England's Sake will find small favour in the eyes of the 
fatuous persons known as Russophiles ; for it tells of a Russian 
attempt on India, and of how it failed. Wild talk of the im- 
mense distances Russia has to traverse before she can touch our 
frontier is now out of date, and there is no longer room for 
such irrelevances—which once passed for statesmanship— 
as the advice to those who were only too familiar with Rus- 
sian policy and plots on the one hand, and the needs of the 
Empire on the other, that they should study larger maps. The 
self-sufficing politicians who prated of distances and relied 
upon the said larger maps, had their fling, with the result that 
Russia is now practically at our gates. Accordingly, though a 
war with Russia is the last thing to be desired by any sane 
man, everything, be it magazine article, record of travel, or 
novel such as this, which tends in any way to direct its readers’ 
attention to the dangers before us, does good. The author's 
idea is that the loyal co-operation of the Indians themselves 
will be necessary for success. So much for the serious side 
of his book. Regarded merely as a story, it is well told and 
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stirring ; and, unlike most tales of wars yet to be, impresses 
with a vivid sense of its being a genuine historical narrative. 
There are, of course, a heroine and a hero—or rather two 
heroes, for Dudley and the Maharajah, though rivals in love, 
are both noble fellows—a villain in the shape of a Russian spy, 
and the usual assortment of minor characters ; and loves and 
tears and treasons are judiciously utilised throughout. 


OLD AND NEW. 


English History Notes (1689-1727). By F. Freeth, M.A, 
(London : Relfe.) At present the portion of English history 
which is prescribed for that much tried individual the Army 
candidate, is the period from the Revolution to the death of 
George 1., though we observe that notice of change has 
been given. This little book is really a summary of that part 
of Bright’s History of England—for so long the authorised 
text-book—which deals with the epoch in question. It is pro- 
fessedly put forth as ‘specially prepared for the use of Army 
candidates,’ and this is wise, for from any other point of view 
it is quite worthless. But then, even from that point of view, has 
it any special value? Apart from ‘cramming,’ summaries are 
excellent things, and almost every student who has ever worked 
at a subject has used them ; but then he has made them himself. 
Indeed, it is just the work of making them that is valuable. 
It clears up one’s ideas, and enables one to take in the whole 
at a grasp. From summaries made by other men one turns 
as from so many pyramids of dry bones. Still there may 
be people to whom the present ossuary will be helpful, as 
some parts of it are very fairly done. Thus the summary of the 
Jacobite rising, known as the ’15, is good of its kind. Still 
better is the South Sea Bubble (1720), which indeed is here 
much more clearly put than in Bright. On the other hand there 
is too often a want of precision and definiteness. Thus in the 
account of the Bill of Rights, merely to transfer almost ver- 
batim from clause 1, the statement ‘The election of members 
of Parliament to be free,’ will not help the candidate much. 
It should be told that what is meant is that the Government 
of the day are not in any way to interfere with or influence the 
elections. The note on the Darien Scheme suffers from the 
same want of clearness and sufficiency. 

Critical Notes on Shakespeare's Comedies. By J. G. Orger, 
M.A., English Chaplain at Dinan. (London: Harrison and 
Sons.) This is a little volume of suggested emendations on the 
received texts of Shakespeare’s comedies. All Mr. Orger’s 
readings are ingenious, and based upon a scholarly study of 
his text and his poet ; and so may be commended to the atten- 
tion of students of Shakespeare. But some are rather violent. 
For the lines in ./uch Ado, ‘If her breath were as terrible as 
terminations, there were no living near her,’ he proposes : ‘If 
her breath were as contagious as terrible.’ Surely Walker's 
emendation, ‘her minations’ for ‘terminations’ (which Mr. 
Orger does not consider) meets the difficulty. On the other 
hand, Mr. Orger’s ‘ Hast thou yet washed the Athenian’s eyes 
with the love-juice,’ in place of the usual ‘ /afched the Athenian’s 
eyes,’ is original, and wholly acceptable. For ‘In the spring- 
time, the only pretty ring time, Mr. Orger would read ‘the 
only pretty wooing time.’ But he takes no notice of the argu- 
ment from rhyme ; and does not seem to know that Stevens’ 
conjecture, ‘ring time,’ has been confirmed by a Ms. of the song 
discovered by Mr. Chappell. But, right or wrong, Mr. Orger 
is always careful and earnest. His speculations will help all 
who are troubled by Stevens’ idea, ‘ Our bard is at his quibbles 
again,’ 

The Life of a Scottish Probationer (Glasgow : Maclehose), by 
the Rev. Dr. James Brown, has deservedly reached a third 
edition. In it the author discloses the fact that Miss Alison 
Hay Dunlop, to whose memory a tribute was paid in these 
columns, was ‘she whose love was one of the most ennobling 
influences of Thomas Davidson’s life. Plays of Sheridan 
(London: Bell), being Zhe School for Scandal, The Rivals, and 
The Critic, form the latest volume of ‘ Bohn’s Select Library.’ 
Printed in clear type on good paper, and bound in a serviceable 
manner, it is an important addition to good cheap literature. We 
have also received a new and cheap edition of A Naturailist’s 
Voyage Round the World (London: Murray), by Charles 
Darwin ; a new edition, being the third, of Hungary (London: 
Unwin), which Professor Vambéry contributed to ‘ The Story 
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of the Nations’ series; a new ‘boys’ edition of Arminius 
Vambéry: His Life and Adventures, written by himself ; a 
new edition, being the second, of Mrs. Ward’s translation 
of Amiel’s Fourrial (London: Macmillan); a new, being a 
stereotyped, edition of Litéle Mrs. Murray (London: Son- 
nenschein) ; and a new edition, being the second, of Kept Secret 
(London : Sonnenschein), by Mrs. J. K. Spender. 


REVIEWS. 


The new number of the Quarterly is quite the best that 
has appeared for some time. Following up the attack on 
Mr. John Morley, the political article discusses ‘French and 
English Jacobinism.’ Why, asks the writer, has the French 
Revolution so disappointed the aspirations of its supporters? 
The answer is that it was based on a radically erroneous prin- 
ciple, ‘the dogma of the sovereignty of the individual’ ; and it 
is really this doctrine which is at the bottom of the newer 
English Radicalism. It is interesting to note that the late 
Professor Green is spoken of in the article as ‘the most con- 
siderable philosopher that has risen among us since Coleridge.’ 
The review of .Wotley’s Correspondence does not tell us much 
that is new, but rather gives us one of those summaries of a 
current work of biography in which the quarterlies excel. The 
article on ‘ Waste’ is an agreeable Jeremiad on what the writer 
conceives to be one of our greatest national failings. We waste, 
it seems, our time, places, opportunities, money, food, drink, 
and volunteers. It is probably true that most of us eat and 
drink much more than is good for us ; that we dress irrationally ; 
and that we sometimes keep late hours. But even the reviewer 
fails to draw a distinct line between productive and unproductive 
industry ; nor will his precepts induce many people to copy the 
dress of the navvy, who ‘is the best attired man among us,’ or 
to ‘get up at 4 am.and go to bed at 8 p.m., though such a 
habit improves and invigorates both health and spirits. But 
the brightest and best article in the whole number is that on 
‘Mr. Norris’s Novels,’ which is a most entertaining, and at the 
same time thoroughly sound, piece of criticism. It deals many 
shrewd knocks among modern popular novelists, aimed especi- 
ally at their vile English, which sometimes culminates in a 
sentence like this : ‘ No skeleton in the background ever tran- 
spired.’ Mr. Norris, however, ‘ always writes like a gentleman, 
and often like a‘wit and a scholar.’ The writer considers Mr. 
Norris the literary descendant of Miss Austen ; and compares 
his style with Thackeray’s and Trollope’s. 

The Scottish is, on the whole, more instructive than amus- 
ing; but there are one or two articles which are quite worth 
the attention of the jaded magazine reader. The number 
opens with a paper on ‘Corporate Re-union in the Reign 
of Charles 1.,’ which is so good that it ought to have been 
much better. It is written in scrappy little paragraphs without 
much coherence ; but, with all its faults, it gives us a sketch of 
the state of affairs in England in the fourth decade of the seven- 
teenth century which is vividand correct. Perhaps the most 
interesting part of it deals with the much misunderstood and 
maligned Laud. The writer brings out clearly how strongly 
antagonistic that prelate was to the Roman Catholic Church, 
while at the same time he opposed tooth and nail the extreme 
courses of the Puritans. Mr. Hadden writes pleasantly of the 
‘National Music of Scotland,’ but might have mentioned, in 
maintaining its spontaneity and popular origin, that the current 
words of the song are in quite another case. Most of them 
are quite artificial in the sense that we know who their authors 
were. The ‘Scottish Governing House’ of another article is 
the house of Dundas. The writer very properly points out that 
the unique position the Dundases held was due no less to 
their qualities than to their circumstances.  ‘ Professional 
influence,’ he says, ‘they had, but the profession in which each 
won his spurs, though one in which influence goes as far as 
anywhere, is yet one in which it most stringently demands the 
Co-operation of personal merit.’ This most just remark may be 
profitably pondered by those who say that the race is not to 
the swift—meaning themselves. The rest of the number has 
matter which will no doubt please those who are interested in 
Greece before 1821, or in the works of Julius Wolff. 

The Edinburgh opens with a careful but not very lively 
article upon Sydney, Earl of Godolphin, based upon Mr. 
Elliot’s biography. But the character of one who contrived to 
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stand equally well with James 11. and William 111, and who 
presided over a Tory Ministry in 1702 and a Whig Ministry 
in 1708, is not, perhaps, very fascinating to the imagination. 
A writer on ‘The Literature and Language of the Age,’ while 
admitting that ‘there has not been for many years a period 
more absolutely devoid of originality and genius’ than our own, 
is consoled by the industry and scholarship employed in storing 
and reproducing the knowledge of the world. These are well 
displayed in colossal works like the Eacyclopedia Britannica, 
the Dictionary of National Biography, and Dr. Murray’s New 
English Dictionary, of which last, however, the critic very 
properly makes the complaint that a multitude of words have 
been admitted to its columns which form no part of the English 
language, and the authority for which is perhaps some trashy 
novel or newspaper. What will he say to his fellow-reviewer 
who, in discussing Mr. Bryce’s book on America, describes that 
author and M. de Tocqueville as consummate ‘legists’? This 
atrocious word is, indeed, the only thing to which we can take 
exception in a very well informed and thoughtful article, which 
takes a much less sanguine and cheery view of the United 
States than Mr. Bryce does. A paper on Lord Cockburn gives 
a pleasant picture of that clever judge, and criticises his account 
of the trials for sedition which took place in Scotland a century 
ago. It is asomewhat difficult matter to decide what sedition 
is, and to what lengths a reformer may go in attacking the 
existing order of things. But the upshot of it all seems really 
to be that the jury are ex fost facto censors of the press. The 
ancient Whig, in some remarks on ‘The Centenary of 1789,’ 
has no more good to say of the French Revolution than its 
scarce less ancient Tory rival. 

In the Fortnightly Review, Lord Wolseley discusses with 
animation the question, ‘ Is a soldier’s life worth living?’ His 
answer is a very emphatic affirmative. ‘All other pleasures,’ 
he writes, ‘ pale before the intense, the maddening delight of 
leading men into the midst of an enemy, or to the assault of 
some well-defended place.’ Mr. W. Archer puts in a very able 
‘Plea for an Endowed Theatre.’ We are afraid he will have 
some difficulty in raising his £250,000. M. Arséne Houssaye 
concludes his reminiscences of Alfred de Musset, which, it 
may be remarked, have been rendered into very indifferent 
English. An anonymous writer deals temperately with ‘ Ritual- 
ism,’ from the moderate Low Church point of view ; and Lady 
Dilke bears striking and welcome testimony to the good work 
done by our missionaries in India. Professor Tyrrell succeeds 
in getting some amusement out of so unlikely a subject as 
Robert Elsmere. He points out the shallowness of Mrs. Ward’s 
knowledge, the eccentricities of her style, and her lack of 
dramatic power. His sketch of how Mrs. Ward would have 
handled Mrs. Gamp is delightful. 

The National Review is a little dull and amateurish ; but 
there is one really excellent paper on ‘ The Music of the British 
Army,’ which Mr. F. J. Crowest treats from every point of view. 
Dr. Crespi describes very fully the ‘ Progress of Modern Bir- 
mingham,’ which has certainly been very remarkable. The 
term of Mr. Chamberlain’s authority as Mayor seems to have 
been particularly fruitful of benefit to the town. Mr. Shore 
gives a very readable account of ‘ Doctoring in China.’ In 
spite of the most appalling insanitary conditions, the Chinese 
towns are seldom devastated by epidemics. The reason seems 
to be that the people never drink cold water. A controversial 
article on ‘ Silver and the Fall of Prices’ will probably be read 
by those who are fascinated by that perennial topic. 

A writer on ‘Land Purchase,’ in Zhe Westminster, argues 
that the State would find it an excellent investment to buy out 
the landlords at fifteen years’ purchase. It would be still better 
to rob the proprietors of their land ; and, best of all, to make 
them pay through the nose for the privilege of being robbed. 
In a paper on ‘ National Festivals, it is mournfully confessed 
that ‘ Democracy can too often be manipulated’ by wily poli- 
ticians. The author, of course, {warms up’ Mr. Balfour and 
the Unionists to rights (even as the street preacher did to 
’Uxley and Tyndall), but thinks it would be well if Irish 
Nationalists would adopt a memorial day of ‘less sinister 
aspect’ than that of the Manchester Fenians. There is a 
tiresome article on Shakespeare and Bacon, and therewith a 
defence of Mr. Malthus’s theory of population. 

In The Asiatic Quarterly, the Editor sketches the history of 
the P. and O. Company, and there is the usual complement 
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of sound and instructive articles concerning Oriental affairs. 
The only one likely to attract the ordinary reader is a dis- 
cussion by Mr. Maclean of the Home Rule movement in 
India. The member for Oldham is refreshingly outspoken, 
and tells many truths about the National Congress which no 
one ought to neglect. 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


FIcTION. 


A Summer in a Dutch Country House. By Mrs. Traherne. 
London : Kegan Paul. 1 vol. 

Rachel Armstrong. By C. B. Woolley. London: Chatto. 
1 vol, 

The Fire Trumpet. By Bertram Mitford. London: Spencer 
Blackett. 3 vols. 

The Young Queen. By E. S. Vicars. London: Bell. 1 vol. 


VERSE. 


Battle and After. By R. St. John Tyrwhitt. London : Mac- 


millan. 
Plays. Greenock: Davidson. 
The Ascent of Man. By Mathilde Blind. London: Chatto. 


5s. 
TRAVEL. 
Gleanings from Fapan. W.G. Dickson. Edinburgh : Black- 
wood. 
%th Stanley's Rear Column. By J. R. Troup. London: 
Ward and Downey. 
BioGRaPuy. 
Four Famous Soldiers. By T. R. E. Holmes. London: 
Allen. 6s. 
Henry Grattan. By R. Dunlop. London: Allen. 2s. 6d. 
Life of Charles Blackner Vignoles. By Olinthus J. Vignoles. 
London : Longmans. 16s. 


Velazquez and His Times. By Carl Justi; translated by A. 


H. Keane. London: Grevel. 3s 6d. 
History. 


America. Vol. 1. and vill. By Justin Windsor. London: 
Sampson Low. 60s. 

The Twelve Years Reign of Sultan Abdul Hamid Il. By 
Princess Annie de Lusignan. London: Sampson, Low 
7s. 6d. 

MISCELLANEA. 

Cosmopolitan Recollections, London: Ward and Downey. 
21s. 

Darwinism. By Alfred Russel Wallace. London: Mac- 
millan. 

Essays. By Aubrey de Vere. London: Macmillan. 6s. 

Half-a-Century of Music in England. By F. Hueffer. Lon- 
don: Chapman. 8s. 

Lectures on Scots Law. By T. C. Young, jun., and R. 
Hislop. Glasgow: Hodge. 

Manual of Oriental Antiquities. By Ernest Babelon ; trans- 
lated by B. T. A. Evetts. os. 6d. 

Moral Order and Progress. By S. Alexander. London: 
Sonnenschein. 14s. 

Old English Catholic Missions. By J. O. Payne. London: 
Burns. 

Principles of the History of Language. By Hermann Paul ; 
translated by H. A. Strong. London: Sonnenschein. 
10s. 6d. 

The Law Relating to Goodwill. By C. E. Allan. London : 


Stevens. 
The Uses of Plants. By G.S. Boulger. London: Roper. 


ForEIGN. 


Bibliothtque @histoire et d’art. By Spire Blondel. Paris: 
Laurens. 

Coup d’ail sur Pimmortalité facultative. Par E. Petavel- 
Olliff. Paris. 8vo. 75 c¢. 

Der Arabische Meeresbusen. Von W. Weber. 1 Theil. Mar- 
burg: Ehrhardt. 2m. 

Die Entstehung der nord. Gottersagen. Von S. Bugge. 3 Heft. 
Miinchen: Kaiser. 6m. 

Dramatische Werke. Von K. Bleibtreu. 3 Bde. Leipzig. 7 m. 

Farces. By W. D. Howells. New York: Harpers. $1.00. 

as - Dogma. Von Prof. Kaftan. Bielefeld: Velhagen. 

pf. 





— 


Fohn Lothrop Motley. By O. W. Holmes. New York: 
Houghton. $1.50. 

Katechismus der Geschichte der Philosophie. Von C. G. Deter, 
Leipzig : Weber. 1 m. 20 pf. 

La Grande Encyclopédie. Paris : Lamirault. 

La Misere en France, a la fin du Xix® sitcle. By Etienne 
Mansuy. Paris: Ghio. 

Latinsk literatur historie. BB. Dahl. Christiania : Cammer. 
meyer. 5 kr. 506. 

La questione sociale. P. Ellero. 8vo. Bologna: Fava. 9]. 

Le plongeur. Par F. du Boisgobey. 18mo. Paris: Plon, 
3 fr. 5o0.c. 

Madame André-Walther, 1807-86. 8vo. Paris: Fischbacher, 
7 fr. Soc. 

Monsieur Fean. Par F. Fabre. 16mo, Paris: Lemerre. 6 fr, 

Monumenti storict ed artistict degli Abruzzi. V. Bindi. 4to, 
Napoli: Giannini. 2001. 

Noveller och skizzer. T. Hedberg. 12mo. Stockholm: Bon. 
nier. 3 kr. 

(Euvres d’Horace. Translated into French by A. D. Bors: 
Paris : Motteroz. 

— antico. Cognettide Martiis. 8vo. Turino: Bocca, 
12 1, 

Sous la robe. Par G. Baume. 18mo. Paris: Dentu. 3 fr, 
50 c. 

The Ideals of the Republic. New York: Putnam’s Sons. 

The Tramp at Home. By L. Meriwether. New York: Har- 
per. $1.25. 

Thamar und ihr Kind. Von F. Bodenstedt. 8vo. Berlin: 
Janke. 1m. 

— geroglifico Copto-ebraico. S. Levi. Torino: Levi. 
30 1. 


Un homme libre. Par M. Barrés. 18mo. Paris: Perrin. 3 fr. 
50 c. 





(  sneRas AND PHOTOGRAPHIC APPARATUS.—BgEst 
Quatiry CAMERAS, LENSES, TRIPOD STANDS, PAPERS, 
PLATES, CHEMICALS. New Hand and Detective Cameras. Lessons given, 
Illustrated Catalogue post free. 


JAMES BUNCLE, Scientiric INSTRUMENT MAKER, 
7 HOPE STREET (West-End of Princes Street), EDINBURGH. 


EDINBURGH AND LEITH CHILDREN’S 
AID AND REFUGE. 
For the PREVENTION of CRUELTY to CHILDREN. 

The Directors earnestly appeal for HELP. Cast-orr C.Lotuine of all 
descriptions (especially Boys’) greatly needed. On receipt of a Post Card, Parcels 
will be called for. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS and DONATIONS received by Miss AULD, 62 


NORTHUMBERLAND STREET, or by 
JOHN MACDONALD, Honorary Secretary. 
Rovat Bank oF SCOTLAND, 
Pitt STREET, EpINBURGH. 


AWN tItIBARIS Courts 


TO LET for the Season, together or separately, 5 Courts at MORNINGSIDE 
Garpens. Ash and Grass. £10 per Court, including upkeep. Apply Joun M. 
Cook, A.C.A., 37 George Street. 














IELD GLASSES (MILITARY), with all the Latest 
Improvements for Reconnoitring with Rapidity without Fatigue to the Eyes. 
MARINE BINOCULARS, with High Power, Specially Made for ‘ PicK1NG UP 
LicuTs aT SEA.’ 
OPERA GLASSES, handy for all Purposes, having High Power and Clear 
Definition, 10s. 6d. to 66s. 








LENNIE, Optician, 46 PRINCES STREET. 








OHN LINDSAY, Grain, Hay, anp STRAW DEALER, 
7 GRASSMARKET, EDINBURGH. 

Hay, OATs, BEANS, BRAN, STRAW and Moss LITTER for the 
Stable. LiINsEED and other CAKES, and MEALS, TURNIPS, CARROTS, 
etc., for Cattle. Doc Biscuirs, CANARY, and HEMP SEED, PoTa- 
TOES, MANURES, SEEDS. NITRATE OF SODA, etc. 

STORES—KING’S STABLES ROAD. 


L O AN & > © .k, 
COAL MERCHANTS AND REMOVAL CONTRACTORS, 
49 BROUGHTON STREET and 
67 CASTLE STREET, EDINBURGH. 





Waccons, Lorrigs, AND VANS FOR Hire. 
Awarded Two International Gold Medals. 


MARSHALL’S 


FAROLA 


BETTER THAN THE BEST ARROWROOT 
FOR PUDDINGS, CUSTARDS, BLANCMANCE. 


TODD & CO., Ww Fess. CROSSES, 
FLORISTS, AND BOUQUETS. 
MAITLAND STREET, Unequalled in Britain. 
EDINBURGH. Moderate Prices. Safe Packing. 
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T. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA FOR 
S WOMEN WITH TITLE OF L.L.A. 

For Prospectus apply to the Secretary, L.L.A. SCHEME, THE 
UNIVERSITY, ST. ANDREWS. ye 


ORTIMER & SON, 86 GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH, 
M MANUFACTURERS of HAMMERLESS and HAMMER Guns, with Latest Im- 
rovements, Highest Class Shooting, and Finish, EXPRESS DOUBLE, and 
ROOK RIFLES. Guns for the Colonies and Gamekeepers. Cartridges, Ammu- 
nition, and Apparatus of Best Quality and Moderate Price. 








STAMPING INKS 


RUBBER STAMPS. eucsssne tnx: 


Bs 4 ed 


“ARABINE” MARKING INK INDELIBLE. 


ELF OXYDIZING 


DAVID FLEMING MAKER GLASGOW 








TELEPHONE No. 217. 


ARCHIBALD STRANG 


COACH HIRER 
6 NORTH-WEST CIRCUS PLACE, EDINBURGH. 


COACH BUILDING WORKS: ST. BERNARD’S ROW. 


12 DUNDONALD STREET. 
{; INDIA STREET. 
8 ST. VINCENT STREET. 


ANTIQUE AND MODERN FURNITURE, 
‘i TEXTILES, POTTERY, AND CHINA. 


ROBERT COWIE, 
39 QUEENSFERRY STREET, 
EDINBURGH. 


FRED FLETT, 
Mane MANUFACTURING FURRIER, 
a FUR DYER AND CLEANER, 
2A MAITLAND STREET 


(Two Doors West from 
Princes Street), 


EDINBURGH. 


BRANCH OFFICES, . . 

















CURATIVE MAGNETISM. 


OBERT SMITH’S WORLD-WIDE FAMED MAGNETIC 
CURATIVE APPLIANCES. WAIST BELTS, LUNG INVIGORA- 
TORS, &c., for the Relief and Cure of RHEUMATISM, NEURALGIA, 
LUMBAGO, BRONCHITIS, INDIGESTION, LIVER COMPLAINT, 
KIDNEY DISEASE, NERVOUS DEBILITY, ASTHMA, &c. 


R. SMITH, 4 FREDERICK STREET and 12 MAITLAND STREET, 
EDINBURGH, Sole Manufacturer. 


IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. 


OPENING of New West End Branch Premises at 12 MAITLAND STREET. 
To Provipg AccoMMODATION for increasing business, and for the ConVENIENCE 
of West Enp Resipents, Mr. Smith has leased these premises, 12» MAITLAND 
STREET, where every attention will be given to inquirers. Consultations and 
advice free as at Head Office. 


TESTIMONIALS. 


Mr. SMITH is in pee of thousands of testimonials from all ranks and 
classes (the originals of which can be seen at his Head Office, 4 FREDERICK 
STREET, EpinsurGu). 

LUMBAGO, Etc. 


20 Atholl Crescent, Edinburgh, 20th Dec. 1888. 
Dear Str,—I have used your Magnetic Appliances for several years, and found 
great benefit, especially in regard to Lumbago, from which I have since been entirely 
free. , ADAM ROLLAND. 
Mr. R. Smith, 4 Frederick St., Edinburgh. 


SCIATICA. 


22 Walker St., Edinburgh, 22d Dec. 1888. 
Dear Sir,—My knowledge of the genuine curative properties of your Magnetic 
Appliances enables me to give you my cordial permission to use my name as a 
reference. M. WicurT. 
Mr. R. Smith, 4 Frederick St., Edinburgh. 


_ For full information regarding the application of Magnetism as a means of restor- 
Hed and maintaining health, lists of Testimonials from all parts of the country, Price- 
ist, &c., see Mr. Smith's 48-page Illustrated Pamphlet, to be had gratis on applica- 
tion. All communications addressed to the Head Office, 4 FREDERICK STREET, 
EDINBURGH, will be promptly attended to. 


; CONSULTATIONS Prrsonatty or py Letter, FREE. The Appliances 
are forwarded Post Free to any address in the United Kingdom. 


R. SMITH, 


4 FREDERICK STREET anp 12 MAITLAND STREET, 
EDINBURGH. 


Orrick Hours—1o a.m. till 7 P.M. ; Saturdays, ro till 4. 





THE 


SCOTTISH PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION 
Combines the Advantages of 


Mutual Assurance with Moderate Premiums. 


The Premiums are so moderate that an assurance for £1200 or 
£1250 generally secured from the first, for the yearly payment which 
would elsewhere assure (with profits) £1000 only, equivalent to an 
immediate Bonus of 20 or 25 per cent. 


The whole profits go to the policyholders on a safe and equitable 
system, no share going to those by whose early death there is a loss. 


Large additions on this principle have been, and will be, made to 
policies of those who live to participate, notwithstanding the lowness 
of the premiums. 


£1,051,035 was the Surplus at last investigation of which £350,345 
was reserved for future division. 9384 policyholders shared. With a 
few unimportant exceptions, first additions were from 18 or 20 to 34 
per cent., according to age and class; other policies were increased 
50 and 8o per cent. 


ST ANNUAL New Assurances completed £1,163,044, 
5 REPORT. being 15th year in succession above a million. 
* Premiums £558,875. Total Income £855,886. 
Claims (including Bonuses *) were £328,530. 
* Bonuses averaged 49} per cent. on policies which participated. 


REALISED Funps £6,516,468, 
showing an increase in the year of £401,212. 
The Society has taken a leading part in removal of Forfeitures. 


All policies are World-Wide and free from restriction on residence 
after five years, provided assured has attained age 30— 
except seafaring and military risks, which are Special. 


Surrender Values compare favourably with other first-class offices, 


Reports containing Tables of Rates and full information on application. 
JAMES WATSON, Manager. 


HEAD OFFICE—6 ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH. 
LONDON : 17 Kinc Wittiao St., E.C. GLASGOW: 29 St. Vincent PL. 








OGTILLI E’S CHEAP BOOK ESTABLISHMENT, 
19 GEORGE STREET. 
STOCK SELLING OFF—RETIRING FROM OLD AGE. 
HANDSOME DISCOUNTS FROM HIS LARGE STOCK. 


GENTLEMEN'S SHIRTS. 


DRESS SHIRTS AND COLOURED COTTON SHIRTS, 
FLANNEL SHIRTS. 
A Large Variety of Patterns to choose from. 
The Flannel is thoroughly Shrun 


k. 
FLANNEL SLEEPING SUITS AND NIGHT SHIRTS, 
recommended by medical men, and now much worn. 


ALEX. CRUICKSHANK & SONS, 
HOSIERS AND OUTFITTERS, 
57 AND 61 GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH. 














RARE OLD WHISKEY. 


‘THE FAVOURITE BLEND,’ 
Pure, Mellow, Silent. Price 18s. per Gallon. Only to be obtained from 


THOMAS ROBB & SON, 


9 AND 11 FREDERICK STREET 
AND 79 QUEEN STREET, ° } EDINBURGH 





WwW. S. BROWN 


MANUFACTURING CABINETMAKER AND UPHOLSTERER 
THE ARTISTIC FURNISHING WAREHOUSE 
65 GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH 
ESTABLISHED 1867. 


Please Note Initials and Address. No Connection with any other Firm 
of the same Name in Edinburgh. 





R. CLARK’S DUPLEX GRATES. 
HIGHEST AWARD EDINBURGH 1886. 


MAXIMUM HEAT, ECONOMY, CLEANLINESS. 
CERTAIN CURE FOR SMOKY VENTS AND DOWN-BLOW. 
NO DUST, NO CINDERS. 

Testimonials and full particulars free by post. 

Sole Maker— 

DAVID NOBLE, IRONMONGER, 


136 HIGH STREET (orposire COCKBURN STREET), EDINBURGH, 
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SEND A POST CARD FOR 
THE 


SCOTTISH DRUG DEPOT 


Limited 
PRICE LIST 


rn 














AND 

Save 50 Per Cent. : 
REGISTERED OFFICE— 3 

1455 CONSTITUTION STREET, ff : 
LEITH. : 

Sole Agents for “AQUA CRYSTAL” SPECTACLES. : 





Sole a of “WHITE HEATHER” PERFUME. 
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POLMONT, STIRLINGSHIRE. 


SCHOOL 





A HIGH-CLASS 


[CARDING SCHOOL. 


Situated in the County of Stirling, and within a mile of Polmont Junction, on the North British 


Railway. CRICKET and FOOTBALL GROUNDS, Fifty Acres. 


Covered and Open 


FIVES COURTS. Ages of Boys, from 9to19. Fees, 80 and 90 Guineas per Annum. 





AIM OF SCHOOL. 

1. To provide a Classical, Mathematical, Scientific, Com- 
mercial, and General Education of the highest order on 
moderate terms. 

2. To prepare Pupils for the Universities, Indian Civil Ser- 
vice, Woolwich, Sandhurst, and the ordinary business of life. 


SYSTEM OF EDUCATION. 

The School is divided into Five Departments—ist, Upper 
Classical School ; 2nd, Modern School; 3rd, Lower Classical 
School; 4th, Commercial Department; 5th, Army and Civil 
Service Department. 

In the UPPER CLASSICAL SCHOOL study follows the lines of 
the great Public Schools of England. The MODERN SCHOOL 
gives a thorough General Education, and runs parallel through 
all the forms with the Classical School, with the exception that 
French and German are substituted for Latin and Greek. The 
LOWER CLASSICAL SCHOOL is a stepping-stone between home 
and the Higher Departments of the School. The COMMERCIAL 
DEPARTMENT is an extension of the Modern side of the School, 
and gives a special training to pupils intended for Commerce. 
Course—Three years, two years at School, one abroad at 
French and German branches of the School. Regular Office 
Work during two years at School. For full explanation see 
Prospectus. The ARMY and CIVIL SERVICE DEPARTMENT is 
for the preparation of Pupils intended to pass the Examinations 
for entrance to the Army or Civil Service. 

The Science side of the School is very complete. Chemical 
and Physical Laboratories (see sketch of Blairlodge Labora- 
tories in Stewart and Gee’s Physics, page 214), Lecture Theatre 
with Workshop and Forge attached, under the superintendence 
of two Science Masters—one for Chemistry, the other for 
Physics. The Workshop is fitted up with Lathes and other 
Machines, driven by steam power, to give practical instruction 
in Applied Mechanics. Pupils construct in the Workshop, 
under the guidance of two skilled workmen (one an Engineer, 
the other a Cabinetmaker), the apparatus they require for the 
illustration of their theoretical work. 


THE LARGEST BOARDING SCHOOL IN SCOTLAND, 

Very extensive additions have been made to the buildings 
during the past year. There are 21 Class-rooms, varying in 
size from 4o ft. by goft. by 16 ft. to 16 ft. by 16 ft. by 16 ft. They 


are constructed on the most modern principles, well ventilated 
and heated. 


| 









GENERAL ARRANGEMENTS, 


Staff of 23 Masters (12 of whom are Oxford or Cambridge 
Men). The average is one Master to every eight boys. Small 
classes ; in Upper School almost individual tuition. The School 
claims to have the best scholastic arrangements in the king- 
dom, and offers the highest education, combined with the free- 
dom, tone, and scholarship of a large English Public School, 
at a moderate cost. 


SPECIAL ART AND MUSIC ROOMS, COMMERCIAL 
BUREAU, Etc. 


The Bedrooms, fitted up for two boys, are 15 ft. by to ft. 
by 11 ft. and the Studies, also for two boys, are to ft. by 
6 ft. by 11 ft. The Gymnasium is 70 ft. by 54 ft. by 30 ft, 
and fitted up with all necessary apparatus. The largest in 
Scotland. 


DAILY GYMNASTIC INSTRUCTION. 


The Dining Hall measures 80 ft. by 4o ft., and the Kitchen, 
Bakery, Dairy, and Larders are most extensive. Six Lavatories 
and Bathrooms. The principal Lavatory is 56 ft. by 18 ft. ; 
Swimming Bath, 60 ft. by 20 ft.; Hot and Cold Water at every 
Basin. 

The providing of the food being entirely under the personal 
and experienced guidance of the Headmaster, he guarantees a 
cuisine of far higher quality than could be usually given at the 
fees charged. 





The following honours have been gained by Pupils during 
the past year:— Mathematical Scholarship at St. Peter’s 
College, Cambridge ; Exhibition, Wadham College, Oxford ; 
8th Entrance to Woolwich ; 7th, 29th, and 36th Entrance to 
Sandhurst ; 38th Indian Civil Service (one year with Mr. 
Wren), &c. &c. 


Under the Inspection and Examination of the Scotch Education 
Department for Higher Class Schools. 


The report for 1886-7 states that ‘ Blairlodge School is one 
of the marvels of private enterprise.’ 

For 1887-8—‘ An institution which, in respect of equipment 
and the varied courses of instruction it provides, is a model of 
what every high-class public secondary school ought nowadays 
to be.’ 

For 1888-9—‘ One of the best equipped and most flourishing 
educational institutions in the country.’ 





WHOLE SCHOOL LIT BY ELECTRICITY. 
For Prospectus, Reports, and full particulars, apply to the HEADMASTER or SECRETARY. 
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Mipowet’s CELesraTED ScoTcH SHORTBREAD 


In Square and round cakes of various sizes. Thin round cakes (Petticoat Tails). Ayrshire, etc. etc. 
Pitcaithly Bannocks in square and round cakes. 
Christmas Bun (Scotch) from five lbs. upwards. 
Scotch Cakes. 


SULTANA RICE. PLUM. GENOA. TEN TIVOLI. MADEIRA DUCH 
COCOANUT. SIMNEL. SEED. UBILEE. ALEXANDRA. DU cE. : _ 
IMPERIAL ie o 5 Pree ORANGE. BELMONT, 


Scotch Oatcakes, Biscuits, etc., 
IN ALL SIZES OF BOXES SUITABLE FOR TRANSMISSION BY PARCEL-POST OR RAILWAY. 


Wedding and Birthday Cakes ornamented in best styles. 


ROBERT M’DOWELL & SONS 
60 George Street, 1 Wemyss Place, and 19 Frederick Street, Edinburgh. 


OME AND COLONIAL ASSETS 24 FREDERICK STREET 
AND DEBENTURE CORPORATION, LIMITED. 
GENERAL — OF DIRECTORS. CHEAPEST HOUSE IN EDINBURGH 
For Furniture of Guaranteed Quality. 








Liowet R. C. Bovis, Esq. at Aumew J. Macponacp, Esq. " 
Colonel James T. Grirrin. M. Mowar, Esq. oe Se” US 
Rosert Davie Pees.es, Esq. 
ptonhens J. M. POLLOCK & CO. 
Sir Jas. H. Gisson-Craic, Bart. | Jas. Muirueap, Esq. 7 
Jamus Myuwe, Esq., W.S. WHOLESALE MANUFACTURERS AND GENERAL HOUSE 
General Manager—ArtTuur Dick, Esq. FURNISHERS, 
Head Office—34 Orv Broap Street, Lonvon, E.C. Beg to draw particular attention to their £16, 10s, 
The CorporaTion undertakes— 
The Purcuase and Acouisition of Assets of all descriptions. SPECIALITIES. 
The GuaranTEeinc of DEBENTURES of various undertakings. 4-feet Walnut (Complete) Bedroom Suite, 


The Maxine of ApvaNcEs on Approved Security. 6-feet Solid Oak Sideboard, with 3 bevel plates in back (and fully fitted), rt} 16 














The Contractine for and the Issu1nc of Colonial, Foreign, Municipal, or Public Dining Room Suite, Solid Oak, consisting of 6 Small Chairs, y's 
Loans and Gent.’s Easy Chairs and Couch, thoroughly ae and 
The undertaking of the duties of Agents, Trustees, and Executors. covered in Leather or Morocco Cloths, ° : . £1610 
Further information can be obtained at the Head Office of the Corporation in Inspection of Stock and Prices in their Showrooms, 
London, or from _ 
R. & E. SCOTT, C.A., 24 FREDERICK STREET, 
Secretaries for Scotland. . 
64 QUEEN STREET, Epinsvurcu. will clearly demonstrate the advantage of dealing direct with the Manufacturers. 
PER CENT. DEPOSITS. 
5 FACTORY: BEITH, AYRSHIRE. 
HE FREEHOLD INVESTMENT AND BANKING 
COMPANY OF AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. COTCH SHORTBREAD. 
Head Ofice—COLLINS STREET, MELBOURNE. P ITCAITHLY BANNOCKS. 
Susscrisep CapPITaAL, £1,500,000; Parp-up CaPiTaL, £259,075; 
Reserve Funps and Unpivipep Prorits, £163,806. S COTCH OATCAKES. 
London Office—s Lotusury, E.C. : : 
DIRECTORS. In Tins for Inland or Foreign Parcel Post. 
The Hon. Sir — — ye me .G. 1 ena. 
OHN BaDcock, 18 ton Gardens, on, 
J Manager—-C. Goutven MILLER. RO 8 & a Wee 2 FD « ON 
DEPOSITS received for fixed periods of 3 years and upwards at 5 per cent. per 
annum, Interest posable half-year. ’ vi ‘ a i BAKER AND CONFECTIONER 
ee may obtained on application to, Deposits will be 33 GE OR re E eee Ss, 
FINLAYSON & AULD, Writers, 213 West GrorGe STREET, GLASGow ; AND 33 ROSE STREET 
WRIGHT, JOHNSTON, MACKENZIE, & ROXBURGH, Writers, EDINBURGH. 





150 St. VINCENT STREET, GLAsGow; and 
YOUNG & ROXBURGH, W.S., 13 Freverick Street, Epinsurcu. ESTABLISHED 1812. 


CRANSTON & ELLIOT’S SPECIAL PRICE LIST. 
THE “KORASS” CARPET 


Made from the Best Woo ts, Seamless or Woven in one entire piece—excellent wear. 
Rich, soft Colourings; High-Class Designs. These Carpets, besides being Bordered and 
Fringed, are REVERSIBLE, and are only obtainable from CRANSTON & ELLIOT, the 


Sole Makers. 


CARPETS. No Carpet without the Registered Trade Mark sewn in corner of Carpet is 
Genuine, and Imitations are simply Worthless. 
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(‘ Special sizes to suit particular rooms can be hadin four days. Patterns sent Post Free on Application. 
SIZES IN STOCK. 

PRICE | PRICE 
7ft.Gin.by6ft. . . . 2016 9 | 12 ft. — by Oft.. . . #0 6 
9,—wye, -.- 8408 | 12 ,,——by 10,,6in. . 25 6 
9 ,, ——by7 ,, Gin.. 146 i2,,——byi2,, . . . 212 6 
S,.—--e,, .--. 98 | 8,8eee, ... 28 8 
0 ,,Ginby9, . .. 114 6 | 1,,——byl2,...36 6 


FIFTY DIFFERENT DESIGNS AND COLOURINGS. 


acetal REGISTERED. betwee ©6047, 47a, 48, 49, 51, 53 NORTH BRIDGE, EDINBURGH. 
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